[H. J. Thaddeus in the possession of Mr. Paul Naumann. 
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THE ART OF H.J. THADDEUS, R.H.A. 
IRELAND’S GREATEST PAINTER. 


ROUND few countries is wreathed 
more of mystic and poetic associa- 
tion than Ireland. Its history 

extends far away back into the centuries 
beyond the birth of written record, and 
is lost amid the traditions of fairies, 
giants, and other 
supernatural beings 
whose existence is 
indisputable, how- 
ever we may ques- 
tion the stories of 
their lives and ex- 
ploits.. Ireland is a 
country, too, which 
loves its traditions, 
and from mythical 
and semi-mythical 
periods they have 
been preserved in 
folk-lore and folk- 
songs, and in the 
more staid records of 
sober history, with 
so much faithful 
veneration and lov- 
ing regard, that even 
strenuous move- 
ments, such as the 
Fenian risings, have 


and impulse in the spirit which animated 
the heroes of those prehistoric times. 
Even when we come to the period, 
scientifi¢ally but somewhat egotistically 
distinguished as “civilised,” we find 
Ireland in the van of European nations, 
studying and suc- 
cessfully practising 
the fine arts at a 
time when Britain 
was overrun with 
barbarians staining 
their bodies with 
woad and other pig- 
ments. The proofs 
of this fact, fraught 
as it is with so much 
importance to the 
antiquarian and his- 
torian, are to be 
found in the beauti- 
ful. illuminated 
manuscripts and 
sculptures, many of 
which are preserved 
to the present day. 
All this is indis- 
putable, but while 
it may be a proud 
boast to the thought- 
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ful Irishman, the fact 
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ABBE LISZT. 
From the painting by H, J. Thaddeus. 


remains that it wholly refers to an Ireland 
that has passed away, although unfor- 
gotten. The causes which have left 
such a country so far behind in the pro- 
gress of nations in regard to the fine 
arts, that it is practically a neglige- 
able quantity may not be far toseek, but 
it would be outside the purpose of this 
article to advance reasons for Ireland’s 
artistic decadence. It may, however, be 
permitted me to suggest that one reason 
lies in the fact that for long all things 
Irish have been unfashionable, with the 
consequence that those of her sons who 
might have removed the reproach have 
been obliged to labour under the zgis of 
other nationalities in the struggle for 
existence, just as our native singers were 
obliged, until recently, to masquerade 
under foreign names to secure a footing. 

The loss of prestige to Ireland because 
of this, is not, I am inclined to think, so 
great as the loss to art. The highest 
achievements are those redolent of the 
soil, be it a locality or a country; and 
while the artistic map of the world is 
being so swiftly allotted, it must consti- 
tute a hiatus in artistic progression that 
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Ireland remains an artistic Sahara, with 
here and there an oasis of achievement 
which only serves to emphasise the 
general aridness. 

Music, literature, and painting, have 
served to ennoble most countries. In 
literature Great Britain has been par- 
celled out so definitely by our outstanding 
authors that several are regarded as 
having a copyright in the localities they 
have chosen for the scenes of their books 
—it will be sufficient to mention Hardy 
and Barrie as instances—but neither in 
painting, music, nor literature can be 
quoted any achievement which in its 
inspiration is distinctively Irish, although 
nowhere is there more poetic and historic 
association, or a more consistent and 
distinctive national spirit to arouse and 
inspire the artist. 

There is, I repeat, no inherent cause for 
this; it is due solely to the fact that 
Irelandand things Irish are unfashionable. 

Her late Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
made a brave and spirited effort to effect 
a remedy. In spite of the various poli- 


tical troubles which aroused so much bad 
feeling and estrangement, she always 
took a keen personal interest in Ireland, 





COUNTESS BATHURST. 
From the painting by H. J. Thaddeus, 
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IN THE EVEKXING OF BIS DAYS, 


From the Thousand Guinea Subscription Portrait of Mr. W. E. Gladstone, by H. J. Thaddeus, 
in the Reform Club, 
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and avowed it by a kindly consideration 
of Irish sentiment, and by affording 
practical support to Irish national in- 
dustries. This same much-appreciated 
attitude is maintained by Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra and, indeed, by all the 
members of the Royal Family. 

It is not gracious to look a gift-horse 
in the mouth, 


but it must 
be confessed 
that the pa- 


tronage which 
has been be- 
stowed on Ire- 
land, since she 
has ceased to 
be regarded as 
a Cinderella 
to abuse and 
harry, has 
been in the 
nature of that 
sympathetic 
charity which 
one extends to 
a very poor 
and very help- 
less friend or 
relative. The 
mistake has 
been made all 
through of 
overlooking 
the fact that 
pride and pov- 
erty go fre- 
quently hand 
in hand, and 
are insepara- 
ble in the tem- 
peraments of 





SIR RICHARD OWEN. 
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but his choice can only be construed as 
an expression of his belief, conviction, or 
impression that Ireland has not produced 
a painter in this generation whose works 
are worthy of inclusion in a thoroughly 
representative national collection. 

In giving a brief account of the life 
and works of Mr. H. J. Thaddeus, my 
object is— ex 
pede Herculem 
—torefutethis 
idea. Ireland 
has produced 
many great 
poets, musi- 
cians, and 
painters, but 
where they 
have been dis- 
tinctly nation- 
al they have 
lived and 
worked, like 
James Clar- 
ence Maugan, 
in compara- 
tive obscurity 
and sunk into 
comparative 
oblivion, be- 
cause — Ire- 
land is un- 
fashionable. 

mre S.C. 
Thaddeus, 
who is still in 
the vigorous 
forties of mid- 
dle youth, is a 
native of Cork, 
and at ten 
years of age 


ancient _his- From the painting by H. J. Thaddeus, purchased by the he began his 
torical peo- Corporation of Lancaster, artistic studies 
ples. His at the Cork 


Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
appears to have had an inkling of this, 
and lent his aid and patronage to a 
scheme for endowing Ireland with a 
National Gallery of Paintings. He was 
one of the first donors himself, and pre- 
sented—to a National Gallery for Ireland, 
bear in mind—two paintings by Corot! 
His Royal Highness, of course, meant 
well, and his gift was a valuable one, 


School of Art. There he continued till 
he was sixteen years of age, after which 
he remained at the same institution two 
years longer in the position of master. 
After this he came to London, and 
being fortunately gifted with an attrac- 
tive personality, an engaging manner, 
and no small amount of nous, he soon 
made headway, and before long enjoyed 
the inestimable advantage of the personal 
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A STUDY. 


friendshipandactive patronage 
of her Royal Highness the late 
Duchess of Teck. His career 
from this moment was assured, 
and the young artist might 
easily have made a comfortable 
fortune. He was, however, too 
enamoured of his art to risk 
injury to his reputation by 
accepting important commis- 
sions without further study, 
and to gain the benefit of this 
he went to Paris. 

Satisfied at length that he 
was competent to interpret his 
ideals on canvas, he announced 
his readiness to enter on his 
professional career. 

His first commission was suf- 
ficient to secure him a fashion- 
able clientéle : he was commis- 
sioned by Don Carlos to paint 
the portrait of his fourchildren. 
From this moment he had as 
much as he could manage to 
do, and so was enabled to 
choose his own sitters. The 
result has been that in his 
comparatively brief career he 
has placed on canvas the 
counterfeit presentments of 
more notabilities than have, 
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perhaps, ever before left the studio of a 
single painter. 

To mention his sitters would be to 
print a more or less comprehensive list 
of prominent royalties, and the leading 
members of the English nobility. There 
would be neither object nor interest in 
doing this, and so it must suffice to 
mention that during an exhibition of his 
works at 25, Old Bond Street, in 1895, 
among the lenders of his pictures from 
among his patrons were her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria, H.R.H. the Duchess of 
York (now Princess of Wales), Lady 
Howard de Walden, Lady Sykes, Lord 
Arlington, Lady Clifford, and the com- 
mittee of the Reform Club. 

Among the notable commissions which 
Mr. Thaddeus executed was one to paint 
the portrait of the late Pope Leo XIII., 





FATHER ANDERLEDY, S.jJ., 
General of the Jesuits. 
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which so pleased His Holiness that he 
immediately commissioned Mr. Thaddeus 
to execute a second and more important 
work representing His Holiness holding 
a Consistory of Cardinals. The great 
success of both works left such a favour- 
able impression at the Vatican that one 
of the earliest personal acts of the present 
Pope was to honour Mr. Thaddeus with 
a commission for his portrait, which has 
been completed, and, with the sanction 
of His Holiness, publicly exhibited. 
Another important commission was 
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Gladstone, to defray the cost of which 
one thousand guineas had been subscribed 
by the members. 

Without in any way wishing to 
challenge comparison with other portraits 
of the revered statesman, the most notable 
of which is the well-known Millais 
portrait, now in the Tate Gallery, Mr. 
Thaddeus’s painting has this special 
recommendation: that it was highly 
approved by Mr. Gladstone and by the 
members of his family. Indeed, not only 
was Mr. Gladstone greatly pleased with 





IN THE 


HAREM, 


From a painting by H. J. Thaddeus, 


that with which Mr. Thaddeus was 
honoured by the Khedive. Hitting on 
the happy idea of choosing a special 
portrait of himself as a gift to Queen 
Victoria on her jubilee, he selected Mr. 
Thaddeus for the work, and also honoured 
the painter by appointing him his special 
envoy to present the work to her late 
Majesty. It now hangs in Buckingham 
Palace. Another commission, which 
shows the high esteem in which the 
painter and his work are held, was given 
him by the committee of the Reform 
Club, to paint the portrait of Mr. 


the painting himself, but the plate for 
the reproduction of the engravings being 
fortunately completed during his lifetime, 
he was enabled to convey his approval 
of the engraving in a most interesting 
and convincing manner, by autographing 
the first impression taken from the plate. 

The portrait .is ;half-length, and repre- 
sents Mr. Glacsone:in a zsposeful and 
favourite attitude, his right hand resting 
lightly within the folds of his low- 
opening waistcoat. The expression of the 
face is most pleasing, being at once serene 
and thoughtful. At the period when the 
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li’ °° HIS LATE HOLINESS POPE LEO XIII. 


Reproduced by permission, from an engraving, after the picture by H. J. Thaddeus, published 
by Messrs, Burns and Oates, Orchard Street, W. 
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portrait was painted Mr. Gladstone was 
in the full vigour of his later period, and 
there is no sign of either physical or 
mental decay. It is, on the contrary, a 
most pleasing presentment of “the Old 
Man Eloquent,” suggesting illimitable 
reserve power, but with the calm, serene 
and gentle disposition, so characteristic 
of his whole career, predominant. 

Mr. Gladstone’s appreciation of the 
painter and his success found expression 
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Newman, and Sir Richard Owen, the 
great naturalist. 

Although essentially a portrait painter, 
Mr. Thaddeus devoted himself too whole- 
heartedly to the mastering of his art 
not to seek expression for his genius in 
different works, among which are some 
marvellous gems of colouring in land- 
scapes and sea studies. His most im- 
portant work is the colossal painting, 
“Christ before Caiaphas,” which was 





HIS HOLINESS PUuPE PIUS X. SITTING TO MR. H. J. THADDEUS AT 1HE VATICAN, 


From a photograph by Edwin Davies, New Town. 


in another commission, which has its 
pathetic interest. He invited Mr. 
Thaddeus to Hawarden, during the 
period of his retirement, to paint a com- 
panion to the Reform Club portrait. 
This painting, which was exhibited under 
the title, “In the Evening of His Days,” 
is now in the possession of Mr. C. R. S. 
Cadell, of the National Liberal Club. 
Among other celebrities painted by 
Mr. Thaddeus are the King of Wiirttem- 
berg, the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, 
the Abbé Liszt, Cardinals Wiseman and 


last publicly exhibited at the Continental 
Gallery in January, 1901. For the com- 
position of this picture Mr. Thaddeus 
travelled for three years in the Holy 
Land, and the types and details were 
studied on the spot. The incident chosen 
is when Christ is accused of having 
threatened to destroy the Temple and 
raise it again in three days. He is 
depicted as standing in the presence of 
Caiaphas in the coarse garb of the 
Essenes, His hands tied roughly behind 
His back; but while there is the light 
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of the Great Intelligence in His absorbed 
melancholy eyes, Mr. Thaddeus —a 
student, like Munkacsy, of the Natural 
School—dispenses with the halo of the 
conventional figure. The favour with 
which this noble work was received by 
the public and the Press is indicated 
by the fact that the late Duke of Teck, 
the Duke of Newcastle, and many 
others subscribed in advance for proof 
engravings at ten guineas. 

Among other admired works of Mr. 
Thaddeus, in which the art of the por- 
trait and genre painter are skilfully 
blended, are “The Origin of the Harp,” 
presented to Princess May, now Princess 
of Wales, on her wedding ; “ The Clan- 


destine Lovers,” “Un Bon Viveur,” 
“In the Harem,” ‘“ Playmates,” and 
“Cornered.” More or less in this spirit, 


too, is “ Primroses,” a fancy portrait of 
the Countess Bathurst, daughter of Lord 
Glenesk, who at the time held a promi- 
nent position in the Primrose League. 





COUNT SPAGOLETTI. 
From the painting by H. J. Thaddeus. 
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HIS HOLINESS POPE 


PIUS X, 


From the photogravure after the painting by 
H. J. Thaddeus, published by The Illustrated 
London News and Sketch Co., Ltd. 


The whole scheme of the picture was in 
the primrose tints, a primrose straw hat 
shading the pearly purity of the com- 
plexion, endowing the face with the 
prevailing tone. 

Most of Mr. Thaddeus’s works are in 
the hands of private collectors, but it is 
to be hoped that some of his more 
important works will be secured for 
some public collection. One, above 
all, was marked out for such a des- 
tination—the portrait of Sir Richard 
Owen—and has recently been acquired 
by the Corporation of Lancaster. 
Measuring, as it does, seven feet by 
five feet, it represents the great natura- 
list in the very zenith of his fame, his 
hand resting on the anatomical fragment 
from which he theoretically reconstructed 
an unknown prehistoric monster. 

Admirers of the Irish artist are prone 
to liken his method to that of Rem- 
brandt. This is to an extent justified by 
the fact that his employment of chiaro- 
scuro makes abundant use of shadow to 
emphasise the special features of the 
work. Be this, however, as it may, it 
is beyond question that Mr. Thaddeus 
is one of the greatest portrait painters of 
this age, and, undoubtedly, the greatest 
that Ireland jhas ever produced. 
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AN INTERLUDE. 
the painting by H. J. Thaddeus. 








I. 

HE steamer Cygne certainly started 
very early from Neuchatel to 
Estavayer. 

After mountain climbing most people 
preferred to rest in the excellent “ Hotel 
Bellevue,” and there were few who left 
by the boat for a place which was 
picturesque, but afforded no especial 
attraction to the ordinary tourist. 

At the evening table d'héte the frozen 
reserve of the English hotel guests usually 
gave way to the extent of allowing them 
to confide-in each other what excursions 
they had respectively made during the 
day. 

To be sure this never took place if 
there had been on any given evening a 
large influx of newcomers. These always 
eyed each other in a spirit of cold 
criticism on the first meeting at dinner, 
but on the second and third evenings 
they usually, to some extent, found that 
they could use their tongues as well as 
their teeth. 

But there was an exception in the 
person of a decidedly handsome dark 
lady who dressed exceedingly well, had 
a clear-cut straight profile, black abun- 
dant hair, well marked eyebrows, regular 
features, and blue eyes—unusually blue 
for such dark hair. Her complexion was 
good but very pale, and she never spoke, 
as far as I could see, to any one. 

Like myself, she had apparently come 
for rest and quiet. Certainly the quiet 
seemed much beloved by her. Only to 
the servants did she ever say a word, and 
these cheery little Bernese housemaids 
said that she was very kind to them, and 


Ii4 


that she had one of the best rooms 
on the first floor looking out on the 
lake. 

I had, indeed, seen her at the window 
of this room gazing out over the waters, 
whose colour I used irreverently to com- 
pare to a turquoise turned rather green 
by ill-advised soap-washing. Her eyes 
were bent with an absent look in them 
(for I am ashamed to say I turneda field- 
glass that I had in my pocket in -her 
direction) on the further shore, which 
loomed in cloud shadow over a white 
line at its base, stretching with pallid 
gleam along the green-blue lake. 

The sky was full of variously lit masses 
of vapour, and under them, in the dis- 
tance, gleamed in strange, broken, and 
ragged and awful shapes the Bernese 
Alps, sometimes lifting gloomy crags 
against a lighter heaven, sometimes 
standing out with startling distinctness 
in rifted perpendicular divisions, that in 
places were regular as organ pipes; at 
other times again shimmering with snow, 
and scarred with rocks whose whitened 
skeletons shone in the illuminated recesses 
of cloud caverns that in another moment 
entombed them from sight. 

My glass had been used to observe the 
distant natural beauties, and not the 
nearer human beauty. Indeed, ] am not 
a too inquisitive mortal, but retirement 
and seclusion always provoke pursuit 
and enquiry. I could not help being 
curious about this silent, lonely and 
handsome woman. 

Her figure was too slight and her 
features too unmarked to let me believe 
she was more ‘than, say, thirty years of 
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age, but she had an odd look of pain and 
anxiety in the eyes at times, and she 
seemed nervous, for she often twisted her 
white hands together in a way that did 
not speak of a contented spirit. 

September had already begun to break 
in on the heat of summer. Vague veils 
of rain drew slowly athwart the land- 
scape. Winds made the lake’s waves 
speak unceasingly in splashing and 
regular murmur along the shores. 

The hotel had become only sparsely 
populated. English people travelling 
homewards, and a stray American family 
alighting for a day at the end of their 
hasty inspection of Europe, made the 
evening table d’héte not altogether 
dreary ; but the first warnings of winter 
came to these latter just before October, 
and the signs were present. 

Why did this silent lady amuse herself 
by staying here? For here she had been 
for over a month. What was she now 
thinking of as she stood at that window, 
as the soothing splash of the waves fell 
on the cooling autumnal air, and the 
swallows twittered as they crowded in 
long lines under the cornices of buildings, 
and on telegraph lines, or anywhere 
where they could talk of their coming 
departure, and gave forth the sounds that 
told of the season’s change ? 

What business of mine was it to 
enquire? How ungentlemanlike! Such 
curiosity leads to all sorts of unwarrant- 
able actions. I ought to be ashamed of 
myself. There! I won't look at her any 
more. I must try some day, before or 
after dinner, to give her a paper, or pick 
up her handkerchief, or hand her flowers, 
or recommend a new wine, or do some- 
thing that would let me form an opinion 
as to who and what she was. 

Why? I don’t know. I was an idle 
man for the moment, and she seemed an 
idle woman. Like meets like. Why 
should I not know who my fellow holiday- 
maker was? It was unnatural not to 
ask. Such callousness would show a 
want of human sympathy. But did she 
need any sympathy? Bah! Bah! 
Never mind. Deuce take it—why should 
one bother oneself in asking foolish 
questions about goodness knows whom ? 

But what did the hotel book say? 


The hotel book said, “ Miss Nelson and 
maid, London.” 

Miss Nelson might be anybody—most 
common name—and yet she did not look 
at all common. Usually dressed (and 
how well she dressed!) in dark colours, 
she wore, as an anchor for a little watch 
she used, a beautiful large transparent 
amber bead or little egg-shaped piece of 
that lovely material, of a deep jacinth 
hue. It was like amber that had been 
formed in heat that had given it a deeper 
tint than is usual, and this beautiful 
drop burnt in her dark dress, like a bit 
of fiery gold. “Sea-gold” the ancients 
are said to havecalled amber. Sea-gold, 
held by the gray cold waves of the 
Baltic, and fished up and taken south, 
perhaps up the Rhine, up to this very 
Switzerland, or across Europe to what is 
now Trieste, down to Byzantium and 
Rome. A big pearl of sea-gold, better 
than the pretty white lacquer with which 
oysters conceal their defects, and which we 
string in rows and buy at fabulous prices. 

This ornament—the sole ornament she 
wore—this flaming drop of amber on her 
breast had, when | first saw her, attracted 
my eye, and I had mentally called Miss 
Nelson “ the Amber Beauty.” 

She had not dined every day at the 
hotel. On half of the days of the week, 
at least, she wasabsent. As my curiosity 
about her increased, I was ashamed to 
find myself watching to see what her 
maid was like. One of the housemaids 
told me that she was an elderly but active 
German. Would it be wrong to ask her 
questions about her mistress? Stupid 
fool I was to think of such things. I 
must take to some occupation that would 
prevent my thoughts running away with 
me, elderly fool that | was. Yes; even now 
that I write I become quite absent, and 
go on speaking of her appearance and of 
my thoughts of her looks, most unneces- 
sarily. She leads me away from the 
main thread of my brief journalistic 
narrative. Where was? Ohyes, at the 
starting of the Cygne, which leaves so 
early in the morning. 

Well, one morning the sun shone in so 
brightly that | awoke much earlier than 
usual, and going to my window, opened 
it, enjoying the freshness of the dawn. 
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I sat and waited, reading and writing, 
and looking on the sparkling waters, 
until a steamer came into the little port 
below me, full of people bringing baskets 
of fish, and eggs, and plums, and grapes, 
and jars of milk and honey. These 
peasant merchants, disembarking, formed 
animated groups, and I took up my field- 
glass to look at them, and observe the 
character of the vendors and of their 
goods. Presently, wending her way 
among the groups to the Cygne, soon 
about to start, 1 saw my lady of the 
amber bead. She was alone, and had a 
light leather holder or bag slung over 
her shoulder. What could she be doing ? 
Making an excursion only, apparently, 
for she was evidently only equipped for 
a day’s expedition. She soon sat down 
on one of the seats under the awning 
aft, and as I looked at her the steamer 
started, and she took a field-glass from 
her wallet and looked towards the hotel 
and I confess to have felt myself blush 
like a child as I shut my window, for I 
was not yet in drawing-room costume, 
and turned into my room, and when I 
looked again the little vessel had gone. 

It was a boat that called at other 
places besides Estavayer, which was 
only the terminus of her voyage. She 
would be back again in the afternoon, 
and I thought I would wait about and 
see if my amber lady returned the way 
she went. But this shutting the window 
caused me to question myself as to 
whether a disengaged lawyer on his 
vacation should bother his head about 
any one who was not a client. What 
was I? 


Why, that was a question easily enough 


answered, of course. I was a solicitor— 
the hearts of solicitors are naturally 
centred in other people’s affairs. They 
think of nothing else. Their own concerns 
are often left with a noble magnanimity 
to take care of themselves. It is of their 
clients they think in the sleepless night 
hours. It was this habit of mine which 
led me to think of this lady’s affairs. 
Besides, she might some day become a 
client. Yes, if I had made her acquaint- 
ance. I was sufficiently assured of the 
paternal respectability of my appearance. 
To be sure, I felt as foolish in some ways, 


which need not be particularised, as I 
did when I was a mere youth. A man 
never is older than he feels himself to be. 
I was then, for my own purposes, young 
enough ; but for the purpose of inspiring 
confidence in clients I believe I looked 
professionally aged enough. I wore 
gold-framed glasses, I know, entirely for 
the look of the thing, for I could see 
quite well; but I wore them because | 
found it impressed clients, and I had got 
quite accustomed to putting them on my 
nose in the most orthodox manner before 
I addressed people or answered them. 
Like a woman, a pince-nez always is as 
old as it looks. On the whole, I felt 
that I had a species of professional right, 
altogether apart from the warmth of 
heart known to be my speciality, to take 
interest in everybody I met, male or 
female. . 

But a family solicitor is discreet. I 
saw my lady was discreet, and would 
appreciate discretion. Therefore, I would 
go quietly about my enterprise and do 
nothing to annoy her, as the Irishman 
said to his landlady when he declared, at 
the same time, that as her tenant he felt 
himself obliged to shoot her husband. 
Not only would I do nothing to annoy 


her, but I must take care not to bore her. 


How can you best interest a person in 
your interest in them? Probably by 
showing that you can be helpful. But 
to show you can be helpful you must 
have some idea what the desires, aspira- 
tions, and occupations are in which you 
may possibly be of assistance. 

So I was fully justified in discreetly, 
as an experienced solicitor, finding out 
what the desires were I was bent on aid- 
ing “to the best of my power,” as old 
letters say before the signature. So I 
longed to write to my lady, “ Your 
friend to the best of my power, F. N. 
Axme, of the firm of J. L. W. Truble 
& Co., Solicitors.” 

Yes, 1 could say so much for myself 
and firm without indiscretion. 
I now rang for hot water. 

brought it. 

“Have not some people left by the 
early boat?” 

“ No—yes. 
lady.” 


The maid 


I think one young English 
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“Has her servant not gone also?” 

“No, she remains at home.” 

“Take this two-franc piece, and ask 
her when her mistress returns.” 

She was gone and came again, saying 
that the lady would come back from 
Estavayer at 4.30 p.m. That was, then, 
the place she had gone to. 

When the boat 
reappeared in the 
afternoon I was 
on the quay, and 
made some appa- 
rently negligent 
enquiries of the 
captain, and, 
turning round, 
offered with a 
bow to carry to 
the hotel close 
by the wallet 
that Miss Nelson 
brought back, 
which looked 
heavy. She at 
first graciously 
declined, but, on 
my persisting 
with a paternal 
persistence, re- 
considered _ her 
determination. 
“KR ww sot is 
but as you are 
so good as to 
make the offer, 
I thank you.” 

So I took the 
wallet, which 
was not really 
heavy, but ap- 
peared to have 
stones init. But 
the ice between 
us was broken, 
and I felt I might take another step in 
our acquaintance with safety another 
time. She asked me to give the bag 
to a porter. I did so. I walked back 
with her the few paces that separated 
the quay from the hotel. 

“‘T have been out sketching,” she said. 

I said nothing except that I hoped 
some day I might have the honour of 
seeing some of her work. 

No. 44. November, 1905. 





“Offered to carry the wallet Miss Nelson 
brought back.” 


“Oh, they are hardly worth ‘looking 
at,” she said, quickly and modestly. 

I put on my most paternal look and 
adjusted my gold-rimmed spectacles, and 
we entered the hotel. I thought the bag 
felt very heavy for a mere receptacle of 
sketching materials. People don’t sketch 
entirely with heavy lead paints. 


II. 
HERE is 
nothing so 
advisable 

as the rapid 
following up of 
any advantage 
you may have 
gained. Frappez 
fort et frappez 
vite, | remem- 
bered as a mili- 
tary motto, and, 
although a solici- 
tor, I always 
persuaded my- 
self that there 
was much of the 
military element 
in my character. 
If | had not 
turned lawyer, | 
am sure [ would 
have been long 
ago killed in 
some action 
where the enemy, 
crushed and 
flying, only suc- 
ceeded in de- 
stroying the best 
thing in the vic- 
torious army— 
namely, myself. 

Yes, I lost no 
time. Dinner 
was to be ready soon after we had got 
back. I was down early, and took a 
place near the amber beauty’s seat. 

Soup came—crawfish soup, very good ; 
fish came—trout—pretty well, sauce the 
best part of it; then a huge dish of 
carrots, beans, and beef slices, rather 
underdone ; volaille—excellent. 

There she was, advancing from the 
door. She sat down with a positively 
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friendly inclination of the head towards 
me. I put down my eyeglasses and 
beamed. 

I attacked at once, and found out a 
great deal hitherto unknown. She had 
friends in Neuchatel. Yes, that explained 
to me why she was so independent of the 
society of others at the hotel. She loved 
sketching excursions. The people she 
knew here had been staying for some 
time, for the sake of health. I could not 
find out anything further that was of 
interest to me, for the rest of the talk 
was not of herself, but only Swiss up-and- 
down talk—how long it took to go up 
there or down here; of the food at other 
places being not nearly so good as here ; 
that the so-called honey was nothing but 
glycerine, coloured with some stuff; on 
which I said that, whatever it was, it 
looked very nice, and the colour was 
almost that of the lovely amber bead she 
wore. At this she said the drop was a 
great treasure, and that it came from 
near this place. 

The landlord interrupted us here, for, 
with his usual courtesy, he enquired of 
each of us what we had been doing, and 
smilingly apologised for the equinox 
which must soon disturb the weather. 
With the same happy smile he told us of 
a dreadful coach accident, but only the 
English lady had been killed; and I am 
ashamed to say that, as we did not know 


‘her, we continued to share in the Swiss 


flame that the kindly landlord's attention 
spread abroad like sunshine as he stood 
behind each of us in turn, and poured 
over our heads the oil of benevolent 
enquiry and remark. 

But I noticed one thing, and that was 
the quick way in which my lady affirmed 
that she had been sketching at Estavayer. 
Afterwards, when the ladies went to 
the salon and most of the men to the 
smoking-room, the landlord told me that 
mademoiselle with whom I was speaking 
sometimes remained out sketching so long 
that she had to put up with the inferior 
accommodation at the little towns near 
where she had made her study, but that 
her German maid was never disquieted on 
that account. “Had she not invalid 
friends somewhere?” I asked. Yes, in 
the old hotel, the “ Falcon,’ and their 
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presence was the reason that she did not 
often dine here. It was certain, he 
believed, that she was engaged to a 
young gentleman who was at the 
“Falcon,” but only went out in fine 
weather,.and was delicate. 

I thanked him, and smoked in silence. 
Of course she must be engaged. Yes, 
and I will still continue to take an interest, 
a paternal interest, although her thoughts 
must, of course, be too much at the 
“Falcon” to permit her to be very good 
company at the “ Bellevue.” 

The weather improved, and a brilliant 
day followed this dinner at which I had 
received as much mental as bodily food. 
Of course, everybody knows the position 
of Neuchatel. Handsome houses on 
handsome quays along the blue lake, 
fringing a mile of shore. Immediately 
behind, an old church with spires, itself 
part of a picturesquely crowned castle, 
whose red-tiled roofs are imitated below 
by humble dwellings of the old town, 
huddled together on the steep approach 
to the complicated buildings that served 
as a provincial fortress above them. 
Behind this ancient strength and modern 
town the hills rise abruptly, covered for 
a short distance with vineyards, and then 
walnut-trees, and then pines and firs, 
that crest also the long ridges, two or 
three thousand feet high, that dominate 
the tamer scenery of the rest of the shores 
of the lake. 

Exercise is a thing I love; especially 
exercise up a hill, when there isa smooth 
road under one’s feet and occasional con- 
venient seats. I never was an Alpine 
climber. I like views to have fore- 
grounds, as I once told Miss Nelson. I 
always tell my friends who are so proud 
of the prehensile powers of their little 
fingers and toes, in getting them round 
nasty corners above precipices, that they 
should employ their talents in London 
by climbing up the water-pipes of their 
houses, and sitting astride of the chimney 
cans on their roofs. I walked on this day 
my usual pace, up the smooth roads 
between the terraced villa walls, over 
which hung the trailers of Virginia 
creeper, growing scarlet in streaks of 
autumnal decay. Atone place I felt my- 
self getting too autumnal in heightened 
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colour and noisy breath, and stopped 
to admire the line of the Alps which 
rose over the undulations of the Fribourg 
canton in their far-stretching line of 
phantom snow peaks. 

Immediately below the roadside stone 
coping on which I seated myself was a 
little restaurant embosomed in shrubs, 
and having a chélet and garden, where 
people were resting and drinking. I 
could only see a few of the figures in the 
little terraced garden, so thick were the 
leaves close to me, but calls for girl 
waiters, and the appearance every now 
and then of picturesquely attired girls 
with trays of beer and wine, made a 
cheerful subdued sound rise to me from 
the foliage beneath. 

From the single-roofed summer-house, 
apart from the rest of the garden, and 
only a few feet from me, presently I 
heard an Englishman’s voice. 

“ Ah, dear Margaret,” it said, “ you are 
too hopeful. But it would be selfish in 
me to say more than that. You have 
twice the amount of life in you that I 
have. I often think you should not be 
hampered by me—that I am dragging 
you down with me by my ill-health, and 
I fear sometimes by my petulance.” 

Then a voice I knew—none other than 
that of Miss Nelson—startled me, and I 
heard her say: 

“ Edward, you have talked that non- 
sense before, and I have told you I forgive 
you only because you are not so well as 
usual just now. You say that I am too 
fanciful ia hoping. Why, it is you who 
are too fanciful in imagining all sorts of 
evil for yourself. You know that the 
poorer you are, the more feeble you are, 
the more it is my right and duty to care 
for you. But you are picking up. You 
never could have come so far as this 
pretty restaurant a little while ago. 
You will soon be as strong as I, and do 
far more to get money.” 

“No,” answered the man’s voice; 
“you deceive yourself, but you can’t 
deceive me. Ihave noright to impose my 
wretched life with its bad health on you, 
who are so strong, so able to enjoy life.” 

A pause ensued, and then, in the most 
earnest tone I ever heard human voice 
assume, Miss Nelson replied : 
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“Surely we have had enough of this. 
You know that I live in you, that with- 
out you life is nothing to me. Do not 
distress me by such words if you indeed 
care forme. Let us speak of other things. 
The future is in God’s hands. Let me 
tell you of my last expedition. Do look 
at me, Edward; let me take your hand, 
and promise me you will not be so 
morbid, so terribly unkind again.” 

There was another pause, and then he 
said : 

“ Well, dearest,as you wish. We will 
wait and see what God sends us. Let 
me hear of your doings. They are, | 
know, quite vain expectations, but if 
they amuse you, all is well.” 

“T have not told you yet, Edward, that 
besides writing a novel which is to bring 
us in, at least, 1 don’t know how many 
scores of pounds—we won't say hundreds 
—each, I have been dreaming such a 
wonderful dream. I dreamed that an 
antiquity seller whom I know here went 
with me toa place on the shore of the 
lake, where the ancient people lived on 
timber rafts lifted on piles above the 
water, and that we dug and found great 
treasure; for the lake has receded, and 
what was water is now dry land. Of 
course, part of the dream was natural 
enough, for I did really visit the antiquity 
seller—such an enthusiastic, charming 
man—and he told me all about his dig- 
ging, and that the height of the water is 
not now what it was. But then he said 
he had never found anything but bronze 
and stone things, and only two little ear- 
rings of gold. But in my dream I saw a 
certain place as clearly as I see you, and, 
although I have been with him, I could 
not find it, but I did find the amber you 
have admired so much, and I would not 
tell you where I got it, wishing some day 
to take you and show you how we could 
get more. And do you know, I do believe 
to some extent in dreams, and I am going 
again, and when I see the place I saw in 
my dream, I mean to dig and find my 
treasure. Now, would it not amuse you 
to come with me?” 

“My dear, I knew you as imaginative, 
but how can you talk such nonsense?” 
he replied. “First of all, first and fore- 
most, almost all the antiquities got here 
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are made at Constance, some in Birming- 
ham, others by clever fellows here who 
imitate the real old things so well that you 
can’t know the real from the false. They 
are perfectly worthlessexcept when authen- 
ticated, and then only fetch a few pounds 
if bought fora museum collection. Really, 
Margaret, how can you be so absurd?” 

“Never mind,” she replied, cheerfully, 
“we will go some fine day, and have such 
fun. Last time I went there I found this 
bead. We got peasants to dig, oh! ever 
so deep, and we came upon no end of 
piles where the stakes were that supported 
the villagers’ old platforms, and there this 
lovely thing Jay amid the clay, and just 
escaped being broken by one of the shovels. 
Of course Iam imaginative. What is life 
without imagination?” she continued, 
with what seemed to me a rather forced 
attempt at gaiety. “ Atall events, as you 
say, it can do no harm, and I want to 
sketch the old town near the place where 
we dug and got the bead and some stone 
axes ; so I shall not have my journey in 
vain, even if we find nothing.” 

“] fear I must leave you to your imagi- 
nation, my dear,” said the invalid; “for 
what is to happen if we get sudden rain, 
and this odious cough of mine begins?” 

‘*Oh, there is a capital little inn, where 
one can get a room as comfortable as at 
the “ Falcon,” and you would not go with- 
out your servant, and I shall have another 
with my maid; and we will havea regular 
treasure-seeking campaign, and you shall 
write and I will paint, and we shall not 
waste all the time.” 

“Yes, dearest, you go; but I—no; I 
have not the spirits for it. Look at 
those lovely hills, Margaret; can’t you 
sing me something?” 

“No, I will not sing now—the people 
will hear us, and I don’t think we are 
quite good enough this afternoon to 
deserve it; but I will listen to you if you 
will sing something in a low voice, so 
that we may not attract attention.” 

Another long pause, and then his voice 
said: “Listen, Margaret; this is what I 
feel, sad though it be :— 


«Rest here a moment, while the air 
Awakes the lake to deeper blue, 
And on the vineyards’ rocky stair, 
’Mid trailing creepers’ ardent hue 


The singing peasants cross the view, 
_ And chant, on this autumnal eve, 
The praise of God's good gift of wine ; 
And ask that ne’er the grace divine 
Their brave old land shall leave. 


‘*The castles throned o’er glassy deeps, 
The ancient days of strife recall. 
Now timid swallows line their keeps 
And twitter, as the sere leaves fall, 
Of flight, e’er winter hold them thrall. 
See, pale on dim horizon spread, 
The snowy giants’ Alpine band 
Shine o’er the fields and forest land, 

Like memories of the dead. 


‘The very gates of heaven there, 
When lit with summer's rosy beam! 
The very jaws of hell, where flare 
Among the crags the lightning’s gleam ! 
As fleeting as white clouds I deem 
My few chance days, that now may shine, 
But cannot hide the storm-split rock, 
Nor stay the avalanche’s shock— 
Their cold and gloom are mine!’” 


He ceased, and I heard a sob coming 
from her. I thought he was really too 
bad to her, and rose, angry with him, and 
angry with myself for having overheard 
their talk. “1 must try and do something 
to cheer her,” thought I; and rose and 
went home. 


Ill. 


HE appeared at dinner and sat down 
near me, looking pale and wretched, 
like Lady Macbeth, I said to myself, 

only Lady Macbeth with all the evil left 
out, but with much of the horror in her 
face remaining. I could not get her to 
speak except in monosyllables and with 
a faint smile just visible now and then— 
a smile that only came as an effort of 
courtesy to me. 

“ What should I do for her?” I thought 
over my cigar in the smoking-room. “Yes, 
I have it!” 

I bought a lot of flowers—late roses 
and every sweet thing I could lay my 
hands on—and sent them, with my com- 
pliments, and some most captivating 
Tauchnitz editions of novels and essays, 
to the invalid’s hotel. I had found out 
that his name was Edward Hardy—a 
singularly ill-chosen name for such a 
foolish, delicate fellow, asI thought. But 
I was very polite in the note that I sent, 
saying that the flowers and books came 
from a countryman who had heard that 
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he was staying here for his health, and 
with many wishes for his complete 
restoration to health. 

I got a brief note in reply. But my 
object was completely attained, for next 
day when my lady came in to dinner she 
was radiant in her manner to me, and I 
had no difficulty in getting her to talk. 
She was evidently a most. enthusiastic 
creature, full of hopes and life, and I drew 
her, wickedly enough, on to talk of lake 
habitations of the ancients, beginning 
on the subject of the local museum, where 
there was a very fine collection of things 
found, from amulets to skulls, and from 
pins to swords and mighty stone ham- 
mers. She even confided to me that she 
meant to go and engage men again to 
dig for her, for she liked the excitement, 
and had got sufficient last time to whet 
her love for curiosities of all kinds. She 
told me that the local antiquary desired 
to accompany her. I immediately sug- 
gested that 1 might doso once instead 
of him, and told her all I had to tell 
about myself, reinforcing in her mind 
the respectability of my appearance. But 
the flowers and the Tauchnitz editions 


had done the work for me; my spectacles 


were superfluous. I was already in her 
eyes an ideal respectability. She joyfully 
consented, and, lo and behold! the next 
time the Cygne left in the early morning 
she and I were both on board, with an 
apparatus for sketching, and plenty of 
francs to pay for a legion of diggers. 

A charming two hours’ steam brought 
us past the villages and little quays at 
the intermediate places where we touched, 
and she pointed out to me where she had 
been told were old pile-supported dwell- 
ings. . They were numerous enough, but 
on the other side, she assured me, they 
were far more widespread. Finally, we 
neared the further shore, and landed at 
the end of a stone causeway built far 
into the lake over an expanse of reeds 
and swamps and flat herbage that 
stretched to this old lake shore—a long, 
copse-covered cliff, on the highest point 
of which was a picturesque old chateau 
with two tall round brick-built towers, 
heavily crenelated. Another, higher and 
stronger, and of much larger diameter, 
built of stone, and with a conical roof 
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like the smaller, rose at one end of the 
great building. 

“That is where the Queen Bertha, the 
ideal queen of an ideal time in French 
story, lived, and sang, and spun,” my 
companion said. “And look there.” 

I looked, and saw nothing but swamp 
on each side of us, the handsome long 
reeds waving their silver tasselled heads 
in thick array. 

“Don’t you see the old piles?” she 
asked. 

And there, sure enough, in the watery 
mud appeared in places many old ends 
of what looked like decayed trees. 

“Those are the piles driven into the 
lake two thousand years ago,” she 
excitedly said. 

So I looked and wondered, and said, 
to please her, that it was very wonderful, 
though, to say the truth, I thought the 
black rotting pile-heads ugly, and my 
gaze reached the crowded roofs of the 
little town around the castle’s foot to 
see if there was a fair hotel visible. Yes, 
there was; andsoI praised the old stakes 
up to the skies, or rather down to the 
water, and marched on and asked what 
she wanted to do next. 

“Oh, now we are going to engage 
some men.” 

So up we went through the cobbled 
streets, up into still narrower ones, past 
curious medizval walls to an inn, which 
looked clean. “ We shall at all events 
get some milk, if we don’t get curios,” I 
thought. 

I asked if they had rooms vacant. 

“Oh, yes. Would monsieur wish one 
for to-night ?” 

“Oh, no. I only asked in case of being 
able to come again.” 

The men were soon got, and we set 
out along the cliff bottom, having on 
our right the flat of the land reclaimed 
from the sea. Miss Nelson looked 
eagerly at the reed and willow clumps; 
and we trudged on, she checking me 
rather impatiently when we had gone at 
least two miles, and I had said, “ Won’t 
this place do as well as any other?” 

At last, with a little cry, she said: 
“Ah! there it surely is. Yes, it is here. 
There is the place—I remember, Oh, let 
us dig here,” 
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“By all means,” I replied, wiping my 
brow; “anywhere you like, so long as 
you don’t expect me to do it.” 

“Yes, yes—here.” 

And she signed to the men, who com- 
menced at once with an honest ardour 
that promised great things, if great 
things there were to be seen under that 
uninteresting flat. Miss Nelson spread 
out a shawl, erected a parasol, and 
seemed to think herself a permanent 
fixture, like a lovely support to one of 
the ancient platforms, as she encouraged 
the men. These worked like heroes for 
fully two hours. They got down about 
four feet deep, and cut lots of the old 
stakes with their shovels, for these, buried 
in the mud and clay, had become like 
cheese in consistency. Up came shovel- 
fuls of black clay and stones, and grey 
clay and stones, and then pieces of horn, 
and every now and then, once perhaps in 
half an hour, a palpably shaped pebble 
of some hard stone with the face ground 
to an edge, also some flint chips—all of 
which seemed to please Miss Nelson 
much, but could hardly be called very 
magnificent treasure. 

I am so matter-of-fact a man that I 
have never looked for treasures, and yet 
I have sufficient imagination to be able 
to believe that people at all times must 
have had something like knives to split 
up wood, and probably must always 
have had a love of killing pigs and deer, 
and an occasional bear or wolf ; so when 
manifest evidences of these propensities 
were turned up, I thought it would have 
been very odd if such things had not 
characterised people one thousand or 
two thousand years ago, as now. But 
with this dull and commonplace way of 
thinking I did not vex Miss Nelson, who 
was evidently determined to prove plain 
facts up to the hilt. - However, when more 
than two hours of this monotonous labour 
had continued, I suggested the men would 
work better still if they had some food. 
So we took lunch, and then they fell to 
their labour with greater pertinacity than 
ever. 

She kept on repeating, “I think it’s 
the place, I think it’s the place,” and 
so we went on until, to my horror, I 
found that we had been so intent on the 
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reappearance of half a dozen old tools 
and cow bones that the steamer had 
called and had gone away again. 
“Good gracious! The steamer’s been 
and gone,” I exclaimed ; but she took 
it very calmly, and bade the men dig 
on. At last, when light was failing us, 
she stopped them, merely observing that 


‘they would have time to-morrow until 


the departure of the boat at the same 
hour. 

She was much disappointed, for we 
found absolutely nothing of the slightest 
interest. The few rough tools were not 
so good as those that might be bought 
in any Neuchatel shop for a franc or 
two. I suggested, as we once more 
walked to the town, that next day she 
must begin a sketch in order that we 
should not have to reproach ourselves 
with being empty-handed. Yes, she 
would do that if I promised to keep 
a watch where the men would be again 
trenching. We both found good quarters, 
and I never enjoyed a supper more than 
the one we had together before we each 
sought our rooms, It was only of milk 
and cheese and bread, but I felt I was 
up to any amount of more mud, bones, 
and stones if I could enjoy such a téte-a- 
téte again. Solicitors are apt to work 
too hard, and it weakens sometimes their 
naturally hard nature. They like a re- 
action and a pretty face—that of a client, 
of course, preferred. 


IV. 

HEN next morning the curio hunt 
began we little thought what 
unexpected results would follow. 

I wandered up the cliff and along it, to 
find a good point of view from which 
Miss Nelson might sketch the town. I 
had gone some little distance without 
satisfying myself, when, near a stumpy 
oak-tree that overhung the cliff edge, so 
that its boughs happily framed in the 
aspect of the town, with its castle and 
the towers along the outer walls, I halted, 
thinking the spot might suit. The tree 
boughs hung down too much, and, to get 
lower to look under them, I stooped, and 
saw that recent rains had crumbled away 
the broken stone in the cliff ridge, so that 
it had fallen in a little landslip on to a 
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broader and 
harder and 
more project- 
ing band in 
the horizon- 
tal lying 
strata of rock 
beneath. 

I slowly 
climbed 
down this 
rain - broken 
débris to the 
harder rock 
below, and 
there the 
boughs did 
not interfere, 
but on the 
contrary 
were ‘exactly 
arranged so 
as to give 
greater effect 
to the coro- 
nal of towers, 
with the lake 
and further 
hills beyond 
it. Wonder- 
ing if I could 
persuade 
Miss Nelson 
to leave her 
precious dig- 
gers, I step- 
ped up to the 
top of the 
cliff again, 
and going 
round to her, 
told her that 
I hoped she 
would _re- 
member her promise about the sketch ; 
that the old lake margin was as interest- 
ing in its way as the lake bottom itself, 
and that nothing could be better for 
shade and general view than the spot I 
had found, from which she could see her 
diggers, and myself watching them, so 
that if anything were found | could hail 
her. After a time of fruitless digging 
she assented, and I piloted her to my 
cliff perch. 


* Hullo! 
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Look here.” 


She had been warned that there were 
adders sometimes among the rocks and 
broken stones of this part of the country, 
especially near the lake. It was this that 
made her turn to me, as she was pre- 
paring, with my assistance, a seat on the 
little landslide. I began to look around, 
to see if there were any of the horrid 
reptiles about. 1 was engaged in doing 
this, and in peering especially behind a 
big slab that lay against the face of the 
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rock, when, for my amusement, and to 
make sure of nothing disagreeable being 
under it, I pushed it off the cliff with my 
knee, so that it fell the twenty feet or so 
that separated us from the flat below. 

Underneath there was no snake, but a 
hole in the cliff, and at the entrance of 
the hole, in the shade of the projecting 
layer of limestone, a something that 
glittered white. I lifted it, and found it 
to be a censer spoon—one of those flat 
and broad little spoons of silver of a form 
still used in Roman Catholic churches. 

“Hullo! Look here,” I said to Miss 
Nelson. “ There you have been digging 
for the best part of two days, and have 
found nothing, but here is something 
evidently of silver.” 

She came and looked, and bent down 
and gazed into the cavity, and then rose 
with her face all aglow, and in a tremb- 
ling whisper said: “Look there. Kneel 
down and look there.” 

1 did so, and my heart seemed to stop 
—for there, filling up acavity, was a heap 
of golden objects. I shoved in my hand 
and brought out by its shaft a long cross, 
resplendent with roughly set jewels, then 
a chain of gold, then anothcr smaller 
cross ; then the splendidly encrusted half 
of an old Bible, whose cover was a mass 
of silver, gold, and crystals. We were 
both as silent as the grave, but we were 
both breathing hard. 

‘Don’t say a word to mortal man,” | 
said. “We must close the place with 
rubbish, and quietly get it all away. It 
is an old treasure deposit. It can’t belong 
to anyone except the finders, but there 
may be some foolish law we don’t know 
anything about. Let's shut up (I became 
slangy in my excitement) and go to the 
men. I'll think what we can do.” 

She never said a word, but her eyes 
dilated with joy. 

“‘ How strange my dream!” she said. 

“What dream?” I asked. 

“It was about the flat ground, that I 
found a treasure among the piles,” she 
said. 

“ Ah! it was not your dream, but your 
dread of snakes that brought this dis- 
covery,” I said. “Fancy arusty, musty, 
fusty solicitor like me finding such a 
thing.” 
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“No, no!” she laughed at last, rather 
hysterically ; “ you only found the censer 
spoon, I found the rest of those. Oh, 
what wonderful things ! ”’ 

“T shall be quite content with the 
spoon,” | replied. 

We joined the men. We assiduously 
and hypocritically watched them till the 
afternoon, and then left by steamer. 

“You were away at Estavayer,” said 
our smiling host. “Nice place—nice 
castle—very nice—nice leetle town—very 
nice. Castle old. They say there are 
vaults there with church things, precious 
things—very nice—hidden there.” 

Lord! How we both blushed in the 
face of the Jandlord as he said this ; how 
our hearts thumped 

At last I returned the smile and said, 
“Yes, very nice—but how impossible!” 

More smiles, wreathed smiles, with his 
hands behind his back, as though he 
were a conjurer going to bring out some- 
thing precious! Not he. We knew 
more than that—more than he, or any 
other. 

‘“ Vaults—castle! Impossible! Would 
have been found long ago,” I said rather 
breathlessly. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘that is what they 
say—things buried there from time of 
religious war. All here on this side of 
the lake Protestant, all on other side 
Catholic. Protestant chase Catholic 
priests. Catholic priests, afraid of rob- 
bery, go across at night with boats, say 
—hide all treasures in castle.” 

“Dear me, is that so? Yes, 1 think 
they may be there, then,” I said. 

Miss Nelson was very pale, very 
thoughtful. 

“Time of persecution,” landlord went 
on, smiling more than ever at either the 
agitation of the ancient priests or at our 
assumed incredulity. ‘’Fraid of being 
killed, ’fraid of jewels taken away ; gold 
and silver of all churches all taken away 
and hidden.” 

“Should get up a company,” I said, 
“and search old castle rock; sure to be 
there, if anywhere. Good evening. I 
thank you,” making a sign that the 
interview was ended, for Miss Nelson 
would faint, I thought. 

Oh no, nothing of the kind. She was 
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all in a fever to get plans made to get 
the treasure away. I made her promise 
solemnly not to tell Hardy. She declared 
she had absolute confidence in me. I 
said she should know everything and 
have everything, if she would only let 
me act alone. 

The story of the priests going over in 
boats at night gave me the hint. I got 
a boat opposite the place, and far away 
from Neuchatel. The maid, Miss Nel- 
son, and | went on a sketching excursion 
there. We bought sachs at a far-off 
village. We 10wed across when it was 
dark. We two filled the sacks, and the 
following Saturday a rather heavy market 
basket was taken out of the Estavayer 
steamer at Neuchatel and carried to the 
Hotel Bellevue. Thence, with the aid of 
the British Minister at Berne, who was 
given to understand that some old plate 
had been bought by me on commission 
at various places, I got a box filled with 
the treasure through to England. Another 
box followed, and another, until in the 
course of three years (for we took our 
time about it, and could well afford to 
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do so) several sensational sales occurred 
at various great auctions. 

Hardy entirely recovered his health, 
and never scoffs at his wife’s hopes, or 
imaginations, or dreams. He and his 
wife are my clients, and have made me 
keep a wonderful reliquary, which | tell 
them is the cause of all his good health. 
I can’t inquire whose bone it holds. 
Certainly not that of any of the ancient 
lake dwellers. I wouldn’t give twopence 
for their bones. 

No more melancholy so igs have been 
sung by Hardy, or anyone else that | 
know of, at that little restaurant. 1| did 
not care to see Hardy, but had to meet 
him to please Miss Nelson—I should say, 
Mrs. Hardy. They are both well off now 
—so am I. I am told that the Hotel 
Bellevue is a better hotel than ever, and 
that once in every two years or so a lady 
with an amber charm on her breast is 
seen with a gentleman who is robustly 
delicate. Nobody ever finds golden 
treasure now, and the greatest treasure 
of all is not seen there—namely, the 
sulicitor who found so much unsolicited. 


THE IDLE SHIP. 


By L. E. B. 


LUE above, and blue below, 
Fleecy clouds that come and go, 
White waves rippling to and fro, 
Anchored idly in the bay 
On this peaceful summer day, 
There that little ship must stay. 


Still as its reflection clear, 
In the water splashing near 
Masts and ropes and sails appear. 


Longing for a breeze from land, 
Sun-browned sailors sit or stand, 
Caps pushed back, and pipes in hand, 

Watching seagulls skimming by, 

Wishing they with them could fly, 

Where their quiet homesteads lie. 


Wind will come at eventide, 
They will into harbour glide 
O’er the tranquil waters wide. 








WITH THE SAGE OF CHOBHAM. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 


Author of “The Unspeakable Scot,” “ Lovely Woman,”’ etc. 


HAD: been commissioned by the Editor 
of the EnciisH ILLUSTRATED MaGa- 
ZINE to interview Mr. T. W. H. Cros- 

land. Taking my life in my hands, I 
proceeded to the great man’s country 
establishment (see view), and made 
humble representations to his butler. 
This worthy, who declined for various 
reasons to lend me his photograph, in- 
formed me privily that Mr. Crosland 
was a very “harbitery gent,” and that 
he (the butler), for his part, had strict 
orders to give all interviewers a glass of 
beer and as much bread and cheese as 
they could eat, and lead them gently but 
firmly off the premises. He waved away 
with deprecatory gesture the bright half- 
crown which I proffered him, but remarked 
that if I would kindly wait in the paddock, 
he would approach his lordship on the 
subject and see what could be done. I 
put a five-shilling piece to the half-crown, 
and in seven seconds by the clock found 
myself at the master’s bedside. 

He looked at me dourly. ‘‘Do you 
make affidavit and say,” he inquired, 
“that you are a friend, and that you have 
nothing to do with the Income Tax?” 

I replied that I did. 

“Very good,” he said, “ you may fire 
away.” 

Being, as the reader will have gathered, 
an exceedingly expert interviewer indeed, 
I plunged at once into the middle of things. 
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“ Mr. Crosland,” I said, “ have you any 
views about publishers?” 

The floodgates were opened and the 
fountains of the mighty deep broken up. 

“The publishers of London,” whispered 
Mr. C., “are a fine body of men. I believe 
that some day every one of them will pay 
twenty shillings in the pound, and hence 
neither myself nor Mrs. Crosland have 
the smallest fear for our old age. The 
modern publisher of course labours under 
many grave disadvantages. In the first 
place, he is convinced that the reading 
public is entirely without taste and 
perennially short of money. It will read 
the classics, always provided that you 
serve them up at threepence ; it will read 
fiction of the more sentimental order, if 
it can borrow it at the libraries; and it 
will buy fiction in sixpenny and shilling 
volumes if they are stout enough and 
put in the right covers. For the rest, 
there is no book-reading or book-buying 
public whom it will pay a publisher tocon- 
sider. This view prevails tosuch an extent 
that cheap publishing is rapidly crowding 
out all other kinds. In consequence, num- 
bers of reputable authors find it quite 
impossible to make a living with their 
pens, and there are even instances ofauthors 
of repute being compelled to contribute 
to the cost of producing their works. 
Books published at the author’s expense 
are seldom pushed, and for some reason 











or other they seldom succeed. Indeed, it 
may be said roughly that, if we except 


the output of half-a-dozen over-popular * 


writers, the only books which nowadays 
succeed financially are those purchased 
out-and-out by the publishers for sums 
ranging from twenty-five to a hundred 
and fifty pounds. The average novelist 
makes his income out of his serial rights. 
The average author in other departments 
makes his bread and butter out of 
journalism, or some other profession. 
“Publishers as a body are not in the 
least interested in the publication of new 
literature. They will not, knowingly, 
take the smallest 
risk, and their sole 
ambition is to make 
as much money as 
they possibly can and 
make it with light- 
ning rapidity. The 
only consideration 
respecting any liter- 
ary project is, will it 
pay and will it pay 
forthwith? It follows 
that the trade is 
becoming of smaller 
and smaller conse- 
quence, and in fifty 
years’ time we shall 
have no really impor- 
tant publishing con- 
cern left. The ten- 
dency to-day is to 


‘ Photo by] 
do everything on the 
cheap. You begin MR. T. W. H. 
by giving your author 


fifty or a hundred pounds for his manu- 
script. Knowing that he would be 
unlikely to receive more and that his 
book will be read and recommended for 
publication by a reader who is either 
‘employed in the office’ at two or three 
pounds a week, or paid for his labour at 
the rate of from three to five shillings a 
manuscript, the author simply shovels 
his book together as best he may, and 
writes it not for his own credit’s sake and 
not with a view to captivating the public, 
but simply to tickle the publisher and 
his flat-minded reader. Having been 
delivered, the manuscript is rushed off to 
the cheapest printer’s, and there set up in 
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page form so as to save the expense of 
slip-proofs. Author’s corrections, unless 
they be of the very slightest, are either 
charged to the authoror ignored. Ihave 
myself been charged for author’s correc- 
tions without having made a single 
alteration on the proofs. Then as to 
paper, the cheapest is your only wear, and 
the binding is cut down to the merest 
percentage on the cost of the cases and 
labour. On the other side of the hedge 
there are all sorts of percentages to the 
bookselling trade: ‘threepence in the 
shilling off’ to the public, and the sale 
to the public of cloth-bound books at six- 
pence and a shilling, 
which must have cost 
fivepence and ten- 
pence in quantity. 
So that the people 
who are doing well 
out of books are the 
public. Authorship 
qua authorship, does 
not pay; the pub- 
lishers are at their 
wits’ ends for money, 
and the booksellers 
have to eke out their 
rent by selling leather 
purses and picture- 
postcards. 

“For this state of 
affairs the publishers 
are, in my opinion, 
wholly to blame. 
They appear to be 
quite incapable of 
standing up for them- 
selves; and they tremble continually 
before the bookseller. Things have come 
to such a pass, indeed, that in many 
publishing houses a bookseller’s whims 
count for everything. The country 
traveller of a publishing firm will write 
to say that Messrs. Blithers, of Huck- 
sterton-on-Sea, do not like the cover 
of Mr. So-and-So’s new book. The cover 
is immediately altered. Messrs. Some- 
bodyelse are of opinion that Mr. So-and- 
So’s volume of poems should be published 
at half-a-crown and not at five shillings, 
and bound in linen and not in leather, and 
the publisher straightway thinks so too. 
Miss Thingamy’s last novel did not make 
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a fortune at a shilling, and one of the 
wholesale houses offers to ‘ stack’ her if 
the publisher will do her at sixpence. 
And at sixpence she is done. The fact 
is, that nobody ought to start publishing 
without plenty of brains and plenty of 
capital; and there is not one publisher in 
ten who has either brains or capital 
enough for his job.” 

It being now high noon, Mr. Crosland 
expressed a desire to rise. In the palatial 
drawing-room a quarter of an hour later 
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proprietors,” he said, “make the same 
mistake as English publishers. They 
believe that there is no market for good 
stuff, and consequently they make a point 
of purveying bad; and because one or 
two of them have come by large fortunes 
at the business, all the others believe that 
this is the only way. Here again, parsi- 
mony is the rule. Journalists as a body 
are scandalously underpaid even on the 
wealthiest journals, and _ sub-editors, 
reporters, and outside contributors lead 
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we sat discussing a bottle of priceless 
“Eau de le Puit” and the talk drifted 
to journalism. Mr. Crosland indulges 
the warmest feelings towards certain 
journals and journalists. His opinions 
respecting the noble halfpenny Press of 
this country are altogether admirable ; 
though they may not be popular. Prob- 
ably they do not matter. He holds that 
the newspaper Press of England was never 
in worse case than it is to-day, and that 
it will probably become a great deal 
more venal and unscrupulous before it 
begins to improve. ‘‘ English newspaper 


dogs’ lives on dogs’ rewards. At the 
office of a newspaper which is supposed 
to be backed by enormous wealth, a well- 
known journalist recently found the 
munificent sum of one shilling waiting 
for him as payment for a paragraph 
which had taken him half-a-day to get. 
Another journal owned by a wealthy 
member of the aristocracy, who takes pride 
in figuring as a patron of letters, sent a 
poorly-paid member of its staff to the 
Isle of Wight at the time of the demise of 
the late Queen Victoria, and allowed him 
the sum of two pounds for expenses, 








refusing to pay a penny more; while one 
of the principal illustrated journals 
recently sent an author a cheque for five 
shillings for a set of verses which he had 
submitted before he became famous and 
which had never been returned to him. 
On sending back the cheque and pointing 
out that his price for the verses was three 
guineas and not five shillings, the editor 
wrote to inform him that five shillings 
represented the editor's view of the value 
of the work. The verses have not been 
paid for to this day. 

“The man who can scratch together 
two hundred a year out of literary 
journalism, or three to four hundred a 
year out of ordinary journalism, may 
consider himself more or less fortunate, 
and under the present régime he is never 
sure of his position even at that.” 

“ Therefore, on the whole, you would 
advise a man to steer clear of both 
authorship and journalism ?” 

“Tt is of little use to offer advice in 
such matters, because people who write 
are seldom their own masters, and their 
doorstep is usually adorned by a fairly 
healthy wolf. But I do think that 
authors and journalists are greatly to 
blame when they accept inadequate fees 
for their work. It is true that if you 
have a difference about money with a 
publisher or an editor, in nine cases out of 
ten you can never deal with him again. It 
is true also that there are plenty of people 
in the world who are quite ready to work 
for nothing, if they can only secure an 
appearance in print. At the same time, 
the writing animal would, in my opinion, 
be all the better for a little more back- 
bone where finance is concerned. As it 
is, he is far too grateful for small mercies, 
and his anxiety to appear to be prosper- 
ing makes him at once a blackleg and 
a lackey.” 

In the magnificent blackberry groves 
which adjoin Mr. Crosland’s chateau I re- 
minded him that he had told me nothing 
about himself — of his descent from 
the Earls of Hunslet and Holbeck; of 
his famous ancestor Sir Jordan Crosland ; 
of his early education under the most 
proficient masters ; of his bitter struggles 
to gain a footing on the so-called ladder 
of fame ; of his subsequent attainment to 
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enormous sales and vast wealth, not to 
mention the close friendship of the 
crowned heads of Europe; of the gold 
watch and chain presented to him for 
saving the life of a policeman; of the 
letter he received from an old lady at 
Brighton, praising the whole of his books ; 
of the numberless powerful journals he 
had started; of the appearance of his 
works in fifteen foreign tongues; of his 
engaging excursions into litigation, and 
of his ultimate and glorious translation 
to the Bankruptcy Court. 

Mr. Crosland “ tugged nervously at his 
moustache "—which phrase, by the way, 
I borrow from the newspaper reporters. 
“If you desire full particulars as to these 
things,” he said modestly, “you had 
better turn to the files of F.A.T., which 
journal was courteous enough to give me 
a five-line paragraph eighteen months 
ago.” 

“ Now as to the future 
have plans?” 

“Well,” he replied ; “ other things being 
equal, I shall shortly bring out a new 
twopenny paper. The books likely to 
appear from my pen in the near future 
are “ Death,” which is a profound and 
epoch-making work; “Scotland for 
Ever,” in which I deal touchingly with 
Dr. Andrew Lang, Dr. Harry Lauder, 
and other eminent Scotchmen, and 
“Glasses Only,” which is an attempt to 
come pleasantly by the facts concerning 
beer. I am also writing “The Life and 
Times of Alfred Harmsworth,” and have 
almost ready for publication a volume of 
poems and a scarifying work entitled 
“ The Impenitent Jew.” 

“Then there is your palace at Chob- 
ham—— Would you care to give me an 
inventory of the furniture ?” 

“No.” 

“Do you possess any growing crops ?” 

“No.” 

“ Do you own any live stock?” 

“Yes, two goats, named respectively 
Marie Corelli and Hall Caine ; also two 
dogs, who prefer that their names should 
be suppressed.” 

“Of course, like every other literary 
man, you keep a number of motor cars ?” 

“Don’t be rude.” 

“ And a staff of servants?” 





Surely you 
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“ Tbid.” 

“And you have a ‘study’ filled with 
bric-a-bvac and objects of art, and always 
odorous of the flowers place! there by 
loving hands?” 

“You can put that in if you like, but 
it is not true.” 

“You have an enormous library?” 

“Yes, at the British Museum.” 

“Who is your favourite author?” 

“Mr. William Heinemann.” 

“And I believe you speak and write 
thirty-eight languages ? ” 

“That is so; and you may say that 
I think in millions.” 

“Have you any friends?” 

“Yes, the money-lenders.”” 

I came thoughtfully away from that 
charmed spot (see view), pondering deeply 
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on the attributes of genius. There was 
this lonely man in a brown dressing- 
gown, whose thoughts have irritated 
thousands and who has papered an out- 
house with printed abuse of himself. 
What a figure! What a commentary on 
the times! And as I trudged steadily 
along the road to Woking, which is 
several miles distant, I wondered how 
long it would be before the railway 
company will have enterprise enough to 
issue cheap tickets to the Crosland 
Country, so that the weary City clerk and 
the brainy people who patronise The 
Times Book Club may have reasonable 
opportunities for breathing (even though 
it may only be for a single afternoon) the 
same air as this truly great and good 
man, 
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STORIES OF H.M. THE 
KING.—XI. 


By WALTER NATHAN. 


HE family of the Duke of R—— 
has always been most intimately 
connected with all branches of 

sport, and the son of the present holder 
of the title, Lord M , is above all a 
most noted whip. His coach is always 
among the most admired at every meet 
of the Coaching Club at which he is 
present, and his ambition is to have 
every point of his equipage as perfect as 
money, taste, and judgment can make it. 
His horses are usually young and high- 
spirited, requiring considerable skill to 
keep them together, and this he does to 
perfection, even in the bustle and tur- 
moil of the London streets. 

On accepting the annual invitation 
of the Duke of R to visit him 
during the week in which races were 
held in the vicinity of the family seat, 
His Majesty, then Prince of Wales, 
personally expressed his admiration of 
four chestnuts which were then being 
driven by Lord M——, and added, “I 
trust on my visit I may have the pleasure 


of driving them.’”” Lord M—— of course 
bowed acquiescence, but his mind was 
peiturbed. No one save himself had ever 
handled these four horses; in fact, he 
would not even allow the grooms to 
drive them from his door to the stables, 
and, to do him justice, besides this rather 
foolish feeling of jealous proprietor- 
ship, one of anxiety for the Prince most 
disturbed him. He was unacquainted 
with H.R.H.’s capabilities as a coachman, 
and the horses required considerable skill 
in management. However, nearly a 
month was to elapse before the proposed 
visit, and Lord M went the next day 
to X, and began driving his team regu- 
larly twice a day over the road which he 
determined should be the road His Royal 
Highness should drive the chestnuts, if 
he drove them at all. After a fortnight’s 
careful training the horses knew the road 
and pace they were expected to travel 
quite as well as their master. He then 
put up his coachman and found the 
animals go equally well under his 
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guidance. Towards the end of the 
month the horses swept round the long 
carriage drive and pulled up exactly 
opposite the entrance with the same 
precision when left to themselves as 
when guided. 

On the arrival of the Prince, an inquiry 
respecting the chestnuts showed that His 
Royal Highness had not forgotten his 
original design, and Lord M—— con- 
gratulated himself on being fully prepared 
for the occasion. Shortly after breakfast 
the next morning the drag with the four 
chestnuts harnessed thereto stood before 
the door. His Royal Highness mounted 
the box, Lord M being seated by his 
side, and the prescribed route was indi- 
cated to the Prince as being the best road 
and most picturesque drive in the vicinity. 
The drive was a complete success, the 
Prince declaring that he had never 
handled four horses that went so well 
together, and general satisfaction reigned. 
There is, however, an old proverb and a 
true one, which declares it never safe to 
holloa until you are out of the wood, 
and the ensuing morning, while Lord 


M was engaged on his preparations 
for his guests’ visit to the racecourse, the 
Prince tuok a sudden fancy to order out 


the drag again. On mounting the box, 
the Prince drew up the reins, but before 
starting looked round the beautiful park 
uncertain for the moment which way to 
take. The matter was soon decided for 
him. The chestnuts at once broke into 
a sharp, rhythmical trot, taking the same 
road as on the previous day. The Prince 
was astonished. He had noticed these 
same horses in London as being par- 
ticularly frisky and difficult to drive, and 
here they were moving along like a per- 
fectly constructed piece of machinery 
without the slightest assistance from 
their charioteer. He held the reins in 
hand loosely, and allowed them to take 
their own course, which proved to be 
precisely the same as that of the previous 
day, taking the same turns, and drawing 
up at the entrance hall with a flourish 
which would have been creditable to the 
most veteran coachman. On dismount- 
ing, he called the groom to him. 

“ These are very beautiful horses and 
go together perfectly. You will be care- 


ful to rub them down and see to them 
carefully. How old are they?” 

“Four years old, your Ryle Highness,” 
replied the man; “all foaled within a 
month of each other. Very young for 
coach-horses, but his Ludship likes to 
have a bit of life in front of him.” 

“And yet they appeared to go very 
steadily with me,” said the Prince. 

“Well, yer see, of course they was 
quieted down a bit by going the same 
journey so constant, and not too much 
grub either the last month.” 

“Then they have been trained for 
me?” remarked the Prince. 

“Very strict indeed,” said the man. 
“We hopes as your Ryle Highness is 
satisfied with them.” 

“Oh, perfectly, perfectly,” said the 
Prince, handing the man a sovereign. 
But H.R.H. was hurt. There is an un- 
written law which enjoins that in all 
matters of sport the Prince should be 
sunk in the sportsman, and although in 
the case of some weakling the violation 
of this law might be excusable, it was 
not so with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
who is as good an all-round sportsman 
as these islands can show. With his 
usual good nature, nothing in his manner 
would have led an observer to suppose 
that anything had ruffled his temper 
during the visit, but he determined in 
his own inimitable way to read Lord 
M—— a lesson which he would remember. 

In the winter of that year the Prince 
had a shooting party, of which Lord 
M was a member. On the third 
morning of the visit the cover to be shot 
lay some seven miles from the house, as 
a circle was being worked beginning 
with the outer boundaries. The Prince 
held Lord M in conversation until 
most of the other guests had departed, 
and then said :— 

“TI have a pony I should like you to 
see, and then you can drive it to cover. 
If,” he added with a smile, “it is not 
beneath the dignity of so celebrated a 
whip to drive a pony which formerly 
belonged to a lady.” 

Lord M expressed his pleasure, and 
they strolled to the porch, where the 
most beautiful specimen of the Norfolk 
cob stood harnessed to a Ralli-car. About 
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14.3 in height, he 
was perfectly pro- 
portioned. Round 
barrel, short legs 
and head; eyes 
large, brilliant 
and almost 
human in intelli- 
gence, and coat 
which shone with 
the lustre of shot 
silk. Lord M 
expressed his ad- 
miration. 

“Yes,” replied 
the Prince; “he 
is a beautiful 
animal. Will you 
take the reins?” 
With which the 
Prince seated him- 
self in the car, and 
Lord M took 
up the reins. 

The pony started 
off. His knee ac- 
tion was superb 
and his pace a 
marvel. 

“You have a 
treasure here, sir,” 
said Lord M : 
“T never cared 
much for single 
harness, but it is 
a positive pleasure 
to dr halloa! 
what’s up?” he 
exclaimed, as he 
was nearly thrown 
over the front of 
the car by the 
sudden stopping 
of the pony, who threw his head into the 
air, planted his forelegs straight in front 
of him, and stood stock still. Lord M 
was out of the trap-and at the pony’s 
head in an instant. He walked round 
him. “I thought his shaft might have 
got in his collar, but it is all right, sir. 
I wonder what made him stop like that ? 
such a beauty, too,” he continued, pat- 
ting the pony’s nose. He returned to his 
seat, gathered the reins, flicked his whip 
and said “Gee up.’’ But the pony had 
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“* Hullo! 


What's up?” exclaimed his lordship. 


turned his head round and was regarding 
him with a perplexed and sorrowful ex- 


pression. “Clk, clk,” cried his lordship, 
giving the off-side reinatug. The pony’s 
mouth might have been adamant for 
all the notice he took. “Clk, clk, gee 
up.” Crack, crack went the whip, but 
the pony still kept his mournful glance 
on his driver and declined to budge an 
inch, 

“Let me drive,” said the Prince, chang- 
ing seats. 
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He flicked the whip, saying, “‘ Go on, 
Johnny.” 

The pony straightened himself and set 
off at the same admirable pace as before. 

“Very singular,” said his lordship; 
“perhaps he’s a jibber ?” 

*T think not,” said the Prince. 

The pony was rattling along. “ Will 
you allow me to try again, sir?” at last 
remarked Lord M——. 

“Certainly,” returned the Prince. 

They changed seats. The pony went 
along beautifully. 

“ Extraordinary thing, stopping like he 
did,” said Lord M ; “he goes well 
enough now.” But the last word was 
jerked out of his throat by the pony again 
becoming a statue. Whip, voice, and 
rein were brought into requisition with- 
out effect. Lord M descended, 
examined the harness, picked up each 
foot to see if a stone was there, whistled, 
and patted the pony, and finally got in, 
took up the reins, flicked the whip, and 
said, “Goon, Johnny.” But Johnny kept 


his gaze fixed on his lordship and did not 
go on: he only looked more mournfully 


perplexed than ever. “Go on, Johnny,” 
said his lordship, in a wheedling tone. 
The pony began to move, but he followed 
the direction in which he was looking 
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and bent his body, as well as his head, 
towards his lordship ; presently the strain 
sent the car in a circular direction back- 
ward, and the pony began moving side- 
ways towards his driver, slowly at first, 
but soon at a pretty brisk walk. With the 
driver's efforts to get the animal straight, 
and the pony’s endeavour to turn on his 
driver, their faces nearly touched. “He 
wants to bite me,” cried his lordship, 
drawing over to the Prince’s corner. 
“He never bites,” replied the Prince. 
“ This is most extraordinary,” continued 
Lord M——; “he'll certainly break the 
shaft ; will you take him, sir?” 

“Will you not continue to drive?” 

“Not unless your Royal Higness insists 
on it. I thought I could drive anything, 
but I confess this circus pony has beaten 
me.” 

“He is not a circus pony, I assure 
you,” returned the Prince. ‘ Until two 
months ago he was regularly driven by 
the Princess of Wales, who gave him 
to me on my return from X. I was so 
impressed with the skill by which you 
had turned four unruly four-year-olds 
into jog-trotting, staid old coach-horses 
that I, too, was desirous of trying my 
hand at amateur training. With what 
result you see.” 


THE TEA PARTY. 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


HERE is promise in the opening of 
the dramatic season this autumn. 
Not that there is any occasion for 
extreme complacency, when we survey 
the field as a whole—no sudden conver- 
sion of London’s six million inhabitants 
from seekers after frivolous pleasures to 
sedate apostles of culture, but the man or 
the woman who cares for a little solid 
refreshment between drinks of sweetened 
water—the individual who feels that he 
has a mind to be entertained as well as 
senses, can find what he wants with less 
seeking than has too often been necessary 
in recent years. I am not condemning 
the light-hearted entertainment root and 
branch, or despising all appeals to surface 
amusement, only the excess of it. A 
people who go that way persistently 
will find themselves in the paradise of 
fools eventually. They were a light- 
hearted people in Queen Bess’s day, but 
good Lord, what virile and agile minds 
they had! 


Of the new productions 
none stirred so keen anticipation as 


promised 


Mr. Comyns Carr’s poetical drama, 
“Tristram and Iseult.” To abet this 
eagerness there were the author’s reputa- 
tion, the glamour of the old story—its 
romantic and mystic charm, and the love 
of good work that saturates all the 
Adelphi does under the existing manage- 
ment. I think it was felt that Mr. 
Comyns Carr’s play was in just the 
right hands—that on no other stage in 
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London would it receive quite that 
quality of sympathetic treatment from 
all concerned in its production which 
would enshrine the rugged elements of 
the tale in a glow of poetic fancy. And 
this presage is confirmed by the fact. 
The play is a triumph in the most 
difficult of fields. It is suffused with 
human passions, love and hate, envy 
and rivalry, jealousy and emulation, 
despair and high courage. Throughout 
there is the clank of arms and a picture 
of life where men aspire to deeds of 
valour and women to award or to revenge 
their heroes. But we only breathe the 
atmosphere of combat; we do not see 
it, and the rude habits of that early age 
are transfigured so that the story becomes 
the romance of humanity in all ages. 
Even the supernatural incidents take 
their place as symbols and do not 
destroy, therefore, or weaken the human 
quality of the play. 

Mr. Comyns Carr has varied the legend 
with a consummate sense of dramatic 
values. King Mark inflamed with envy 
of the great repute of Sir Tristram of 
Lyonesse, consents to his voyaging to 
Ireland to seek at the hands of Iseult 
healing for the wound he received from 
the poisoned spear of Iseult’s brother 
whom Tristram had killed in combat. 
The enemies of Tristram, knowing that 
a price has been set on his head in 
Ireland, urge on this enterprise, hoping 
thus to be rid of the great knight. 
Tristram sets sail and engages to ask 
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the hand of Iseult for his master, King 
Mark. He lands in Ireland so sorely 
stricken by his wound that he forgets 
his name and mission, but at King 
Gormon’s Court, where he is hospitably 
entertained as the “ Unknown Knight,” 
he is healed by the King’s daughter, 
Iseult, who falls in love with him and 
he with her. It falls out, however, that 
a Paynim knight has overcome all the 
knight’s of King Gormon’s Court in the 
lists and demands the hand of Iseult as 
the gage of victory. Tristram, learning 
this, challenges the Paynim and conquers 
him. On his return from the lists he is 
received with acclamations, and King 
Gormon engages to bestow upon him 
any award he may ask. He is about to 
ask for the hand of Iseult, but bethinks 
him in time of his pledge to his own 
Sovereign, and asks for Iseult for King 
Mark. The third act takes place on the 
ship conveying the lovers back to Corn- 
wall. ‘Tristram is in despair because he 
thinks Iseult hates him for the murder of 
his brother; Iseult is in despair because 
Tristram has asked her hand not for 
himself but for King Mark. Iseult’s 
handmaiden is carrying a love-potion to 
Cornwall which she has secret instruc- 
tions to administer to Iseult and King 
Mark on their wedding eve. Tristram 
and Iseult believe it to be a death 
potion and drink it on the eve of landing. 
Then the scales fall from their eyes and 
everything is forgotten in the love that 
possesses them. In Cornwall Iseult is 
lodged in a bower in the wood, and here 
Tristram visits her. Their meetings are 
betrayed to King Mark. He surprises 
them together. Tristram draws his sword 
upon his sovereign, and is stabbed in the 
back by the King’s cousin, Sir Andred. 
Mr. Comyns Carr’s blank verse is at 
once vigorous and tender. He has the 
power of rendering it sympathetic to the 
dramatic mood of the moment. It is 
replete with fine imagery and suffused 
with poetic fancies and lends itself to 
effective declamation. Such lines as 


‘*The conquered waves went sobbing back to 
sleep "’ 


charm the ear and cling to the memory, 
and the poem is full of such lines. Rarely 
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too do we hear blank verse spoken on 
the stage with so much feeling for its 
beauty as by the company engaged in 
this production. AsI have said before, 
earnestness is the key-note of all the 
work of the Adelphi company, and in 
nothing they have done has this quality 
been more manifest. Miss Lily Brayton 
gains in power and subtlety of art every 
year. Her Iseult is a masterpiece of 
acting and elocution. Mr. Matheson 
Lang’s Tristram is a noble figure, a com- 
plete realisation of the faultless knight of 
Lyonesse. And King Mark in the hands 
of Mr. Oscar Asche is an equally finished 
picture, while all the supplementary 
parts are admirably rendered. In truth 
“Tristram and Iseult” at the Adelphi 
is very close to events that mark epochs. 


An obvious “ moral” attaches to Mrs. 
Henry de la Pasture’s play of “ Peter's 
Mother,” with which Wyndham’s Theatre, 
under the direction of Mr. Otho Stuart, 
opened its autumn season, a moral 
enforced unnccessarily by an occasional 
tendency towards preaching. On the 
whole, however, the lesson is rightly left 
tobe taught by action rather than dis- 
quisition, and the result is a comedy of 
the domestic type, somewhat fragile it 
may be, invoking no great strain on the 
emotions, but agreeably stimulating our 
sympathies on the one hand and our 
chivalrous indignation on the other, and 
leaving us in a glow of satisfied anticipa- 
tion of the future happiness of all con- 
cerned. Moreover, the comedy is ex- 
tremely well acted, and is, therefore, an 
artistic delight. 

The play presents to us anot uncommon 
situation in life—a wife and mother, 
young, eager, bright in temperament, by 
nature joyous and keenly responsive to 
love and tenderness and all that makes for 
happiness, married to a prim, exacting, 
selfish, self-centred martinet. He dies at 
the end of the first act, but the mantle of 
his offending qualities drops on the 
shoulders of his son and heir, Peter. At 
the commencement of the second act his 
mother has been a widow over two years. 
Peter resents her wearing bright dresses, 
resents her going into society, resents her 
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making the house pleasant ; is indignant 
at the idea of her marrying again, pre- 
scribes the dower house and a mournful 
retirement for her, and as he proposes to 
marry and travel a good deal she must 
stay at home and look after the estate for 
his autocratic highness. As she is only 
thirty-seven or so and has effaced herself 
all her life for her husband’s and son’s 
whims, it is a rather hard fate for her, 
but the habit of self-sacrificing loving is 
strong in her and she prepares to give up 
the man she loves and the life of freedom 
that seemed at last to be possible. Peter’s 
conversion and her emancipation are 
brought about by an ingenious and quite 
plausible device of the author, one more- 
over in the true vein of comedy. 

As I have said, the cast of “ Peter's 
Mother” is exceptionally adequate. Miss 
Marion Terry has never had a part that 
suited her better. To its everymood she 
brings a consummate power of interpre- 
tation, and like all super-sensitive natures 
her Lady Mary sounds the whole gamut of 
womanly emotions, joyous and tender, 
pathetic in her unappreciated loneliness, 
exquisitely maternal in her solicitude for 
her son, bountiful in love, gracious in 
self-surrender, radiant in happiness— 
Miss Terry holds us enchanted at every 
moment when she is on the stage. Mr. 
Norman McKinnell is seen in but one act, 
but as always his method is sound, and 
Mr. Matthews plays Peter with fine 
judgment and discretion. 

The curtain-raiser at Wyndham’s deals 
with a gruesome tragedy in the Black 
- Forest. Mr. Cecil Hamilton has dubbed 
his play “The Sixth Commandment,” 
which sufficiently inscribes it. It is a 
strong piece of work, inasmuch as, though 
the murder has taken place some time 
ago, we seem to breathe the very atmo- 
sphere of the crime and to share the 
emotions of the actors in the tragedy. 
This effect is, of course, largely owing to 
the skill of Miss Maude MacIntosh, Mr. 
Walter Hampden and Mr. F. Percival 
Stevers,’ who impersonate the three 
priacipai parts. 


The pastoral quality in Shakespeare’s 
tragi-comedy, “ The Winter’s Tale,” is, 
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like the bloom of the peach or the per- 
fume of the hidden violet, the first appeal 
to our sensuous appreciation. The dire 
catastrophe at the Sicilian Court—the 
mad, unreasoning jealousy of Leontes ; 
the condemnation of his innocent queen ; 
the death of his son and heir—is a night- 
mare, a travesty of sane life, unreal 
because no adequate cause exists. The 
story itself repels us. It is savage and 
primitive. It lacks dramatic stiffness 
from the weakness of its base. Othello’s 
jealousy is explicable; it is built up 
block by block by the master hand. We 
are fain to confess that we, too, might 
have been deluded by the same chicanery 
and circumstance. But the jealousy of 
Leontes is gratuitous. Nevertheless, it is 
not impossible. Minds less noble than 
the noblest may fall a prey to the in- 
sidious suspicion and let it riot in the 
blood to the pitch of suffocation. When 
that happens, however, we have no pity 
for the self-deluded. Othello’s madness 
never stops our flow of sympathy, but we 
despise Leontes. When his punishment 
comes upon him, our rejoicing has no 
alloy. And soends the tragedy with the 
gracious Hermione cast out by her lord, 
his son dead, his daughter abandoned, 
his guest and his trusted counsellor 
driven from his Court, his own life 
blighted by his senseless suspicion, and 
nothing left him but endless remorse. 
It is the gloom of tragedy, and intensely 
irritating because baseless and unrelieved 
by artistic symmetry. 

Then we pass into a different atmo- 
sphere, a pastoral calm and pure content, 
the smell of flowers, the song of birds, 
the sweetness of young love. The setting 
of this pastoral scene at His Majesty’s 
Theatre is of great beauty. After the 
storm and stress of the first act, it comes 
like a benison and a promise of joy. It 
restores our emotional balance, tricks us 
into a charitable mood and resigns us 
to receiving even Leontes, duly penitent, 
into favouronce more. Miss Viola Tree’s 
Perdita, winsome and joyous, just 
blossoming into womanhood, is pitched 
to the exact key of the scene that frames 
her. She romps, dances, scatters flowers 
in a spirit as blithesome as the birds, as 
restless as the singing brook. She is in 
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love and the world is most fair. Her 
Florizel is very handsome; what cares 
she what else he may be? (For our part 
we wish Mr. Basil Gill might be a little 
more real—a little less conscious of his 
Princedom or the dignity of blank verse, 
or whatever else it is that puts a certain 
stiffness into his manner.) When the 
check to their happiness comes, we cannot 
be much concerned. This is comedy— 
the end must be joyful. And so the 
lovers dance off on their way to Sicily, 
and take no luggage but the bird in its 
wicker cage. This is the merry, unthink- 
ing hey-dey of life, Perdita’s blossoming 
—who was born in the midst of grief and 
tragic wrong. The whole scene is so 
blithe and simple and pure that it is like 
a reincarnation of the human passions, a 
purging of their grossness. With one 
exception, Autolycus, in Mr. Somerset’s 
hands, is not the merely merry scamp, 
trolling his devious way bithely, but a 
rather turbid kind of rascal. He is not 
quite in tone with the picture. He has 
a conscience and ignores it, whereas 
Autolycus the real had no conscience 
whatever, an irresponsible rogue. 

I think all London will wish to see 
Miss Ellen Terry in the play in which, as 
the ‘little Mamillius, she made her début 
on the London stage fifty years ago. 
Hermione is not a severely exacting part. 
While the action is taking place in 
Bohemia, she makes no appearance. 
During the sixteen years—an interlude 
quite fatal to dramatic unity—while her 
daughter is growing up, she is supposed 
to be living in strict seclusion, while 
Leontes supposes her to be dead. Miss 
Mary Anderson, it will be remembered, 
doubled the parts of Perdita and Her- 
mione, a feat which the structure of the 
play permits, but a most exacting under- 
taking. Hermione has but one great 
scene, where she is called upon to defend 
herself against the unjust charge of her 
husband; but Miss Terry, from her first 
appearance in the play, paints with 
unerring ;:touches *tge character of the 
Queen, te detoted'a‘ife, the fond mother, 
the gracious hostess, in whom a noble 
dignity of character consorts with all the 
sweeter feminine graces. When, like a 
bolt from the blue, her hour of sorrow 
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comes upon her, she is still the queen, 
though stunned by the unjust calumny. 
She pleads without rant or passion, but 
without humility, and with the accents 
of proud grief in every word. And, again, - 
in the concluding scene, when mother, 
daughter and husband meet once more, 
there is the same charm of gracious, for- 
giving, beneficent womanhood. A very 
strong impersonation, too, is Mr. Charles 
Warner’s Leontes. He makesno attempt 
to soften its uncompromising harshness 
and barbarity—no appeal to our sym- 
pathies; but he is dignified, kingly in 
the autocratic vein, consistent with him- 
self in his diseased state of mind, and so 
convincing. He is a splendid foil to the 
gentle and sane Hermione. The Paulina 
of Miss Tree is also full of vigour; she 
declaims her invective upon Leontes with 
a spirit and earnestness that finds a hearty 
response in the minds of her audience. 
The play is very beautifully mounted 
and embellished with those realistic aids 
to the illusion which we are accustomed 
to see introduced at His Majesty’s with a 
prodigal hand. 


Between “The Scarlet Pimpernel” 
and “The Sin of William Jackson,” 
produced at the Lyric in September, 
there lies a gulf spanned by only one 
bridge. That one connecting link is 
ingenuity of invention. The Baroness 
Orczy and Mr. Barstow, the joint authors 
of both plays, can weave a plot of 
melodramatic texture, with bold and 
unexpected devices that stir the pulses. 
They accomplish even that rare thing in 
melodrama, a plot in which the incidents 
serve to unfold and emphasise character. 
Both “ The Scarlet Pimpernel” and “ The 
Sin of William Jackson” have these 
qualities, but otherwise they lie far apart. 
The earlier play is suffused with romance; 
the latter moves in a sordid and vulgar 
atmosphere. Its title is repellent at the 
very start, and too obviously thrusts 
upon our attention the sombre story we 
are to witness and its colourless environ- 
ment. These are not things that make 
for success with a British audience. We 


have no class of play-goers to whom 
drama appeals as drama irrespective of 
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its atmosphere; and to set a play in the 
slums, or in a place but one remove from 
the slums, is to offend the sensibilities 
of every class who patronise a West- 
end theatre. Of course, this ought not 
to be. Life is not all Belgravian, and 
county families do not monopolise the 
piquant and poignant episodes of exist- 
ence. Tom, Dick, and Harry and their 
donahs have human passions also, and 
their passions often lie nearer the surface 
and under lighter curb than do those of 
the higher social ranks. There is plenty 
of drama, such as it is, in Whitechapel 
and Stepney. We are told that the 
dramatist should be more virile than he 
is, more in touch with unsophisticated 
nature—with the primitive springs of 
human action. Is “The Sin of William 
Jackson”’ a response to that appeal? If 
so, it is one more example of the 
divergence between critical and popular 
judgment. 

But whatever may have been the 
intention of its authors, “The Sin of 
William Jackson” is not in fact a play 


to grip the sympathies of an audience. 


The hero, William Jackson, is just out of 
prison, after serving a term of four years 
for manslaughter. The heroine is the 
wife of a bookmaker, who is a sot and a 
bully. She married him after the hero’s 
incarceration because she was about to 
have achild by the hero and the marriage 
“saved the situation.” Jackson comes 
back to her from prison to find her 
married, the wretched wife of a man who 
abuses her. He gets rid of her husband 
by tempting him into the apartments of 
another married woman whose husband 
stabs him, and on the very day of the 
bookmaker’s funeral, Jackson and the 
widow plight their troth. I am putting 
the story very baldly, but gloss it as one 
may it remains essentially a drama of 
very low life and of the most primitive 
passions. At only one moment does it 
rise above that sordid level. When the 
widow first learns that her old love had 
tempted her husband to his death, a 
al;mimer of a finer nature asserts itself, but 
the revulsion is brief. The cruder passion 
reasserts itself and she throws herself 
into her lover’s arms. Miss Nina Bouci- 
cault played the part of Mrs. Valentine, 
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a part but ill suited to her naturally 
blithe and radiant manner, with surpris- 
ing power. It was the redeeming feature 
of a production which was destined, from 
weaknesses inherent in the play itself, to 
but a short life. 


“See-See,” at the Prince of Wales’s, 
has all the surface marks of the musical 
play of the period. Messrs. Fred Gresac 
and Paul Ferrier wrote a dainty play on 
a Chinese theme of eccentric humour. 
Mr. Charles E. Brookfield adapts it very 
freely in a libretto for musical setting. 
Mr. Adrian Ross turns out a bunch of 
lyrics delicate and witty. Mr. Sidney 
Jones sets it all to melody. Mr. Percy 
Greenbank writes some more lyrics ; Mr. 
Frank Tours composes some more songs. 
Two beautiful scenes are designed by 
Mr. F. Harker and Mr. Hawes Craven. 
One feels that one has seen it all before 
—all the brilliant, fantastic, melodious, 
farcical melange. As a matter of fact, 
however, one has not. “See-See,” to a 
certain extent, belies the evidences of 
its origin—of its multifarious authorship 
and composite style of architecture. 
There is a method in its madness, a 
manifest effort to stick to a theme—to 
embellish upon a root idea instead of 
throwing together a medley of discon- 
nected fancies and calling the composi- 
tion a play. To just the extent to which 
“‘See-See” holds together as a consistent 
creation, we welcome it as a presage of 
even better things in this field. Its 
original, “La Troisiéme Lune,” had, 
with all its extravagances, consistency ; 
and we can be sure that Mr. Sidney Jones 
is too musicianly to degrade his art to 
mere sensationalism. In truth he has 
given us in “ See-See” a taste of quality 
to which the musical play has not dared 
aspire. It is a rarer atmosphere alto- 
gether, and that playgoers breathe it 
with such relish is evidence that comic 
opera does not need to sink to such low 
levels as it often has done to sustain an 
audience. There is no occasion to unfold 
the plot of the piece. Love is the theme, 
and the ingenious wiles of lovers to 
counteract destiny as prescribed by un- 
sympathetic and unromantic parents. 
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Mr. Huntley Wright’s humours have 
abundant scope, and Miss Denise Orme 
is a very dainty and captivating See-See, 
singing her songs with a charming fresh- 
ness of voice. Perhaps the memory 
lingers even more persistently over the 
delightful acting of Miss Lily Elsie 
as “ Humming Bird,” with a wish that 
the part might have given her greater 
opportunities. Miss Adrienne Augarde 
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and Miss Amy Augarde are both in the 
cast, and have some effective vocal 
numbers. Generally speaking, the songs 
of “See-See”” are a good deal more than 
mere catchy melodies, framed for imme- 
diate appreciation by untrained ear. 
They fit the more ambitious scheme, as 
do the lyrics also; but that the whole pro- 
duction as a unit is popular is confirmed 
by the continued success of the piece. 


BEWARE. 


By ST. G. H. 


O, the clouds close around thee, 


Though shining the sun; 


And the phantoms have found thee, 


Yet thou seest none: 
Lest Genii may doom thee 
Beware, oh, beware! 
For fear they entomb thee, 
Breathe Mahomet’s prayer. 


The cypress in sorrow 
Casts shade o’er thy head, 
And in fear of the morrow 
Thy vines have blush’d red ; 
Thy pets and thy playthings 
Know danger is nigh ; 
So by signs they betray things 
Unseen by _the eye. 


Sultana, the danger ; 
Thou dream’st not is near, 
E’en thy bird restrains her 
Sad song, hushed by fear: 
Thy roses are scattered, 
No wind laid them low; 
Thy lute it lies shattered, 
Yet none gave the blow. 


These omens all ask us 
To fly while we may 
By the Mosque of Damascus 
Ere yet come the day. 
O may merciful Allah 
Guide our sheets to the main ; 
So the dark-eyed Abdallah 
Shall seek ye in vain. 
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6é HICHESTER CATHEDRAL,” 

says Southey, “is a very in- 

teresting pile on many 
accounts, and a much finer building 
than books or common report had led 
me to expect.” The original edifice was 
founded about the middle of the eleventh 
century, and finished before the close of 
it. It was burnt down in 1114, and, 
after being restored, was a second time 
partially destroyed by fire in 1186. The 
greater part of the original building, 
however, remained uninjured, so far at 
least as the walls and arcades were con- 
cerned. Seffrid II., who was bishop in 
1199, resolved to engraft a new super- 
structure on the old walls, and to give 
to that superstructure the architectural 
character in style and ornament which 
prevailed: at the time. ‘The result was 
that in Seffrid’s.additions there is much 
more lightness and symmetry than in 
the original structure. The*work was 
completed about the year 1204, at which 
time Chichester Cathedral may be 
described as consisting of the nave, with 
its single aisles; the centre arcade, with 
its low tower and transept; and the 
choir. Further additions, including a 
spire, were made during the three 
succeeding centuries. 

Occupying a confined area in the 
middle of a parish churchyard, and 
surrounded by buildings, this cathedral 
is peculiarly unfortunate in site and 
elevation. The tower, with its spire, 


which exhibited both magnificence and 
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beauty in a more or less distant view of 
the city, produced but a tame effect when 
viewed from the immediate precincts. 
So great also was the demolition of the 
external architecture of‘ thé cathedral by 
Cromwell’s Ironsides during their occupa- 
tion, and so careless and inartistic the 
manner in which the restoration was 
conducted, that the general appearance 
of the edifice has suffered more than 
that of most cathedrals with a similar 
history. 

The nave, which in its original sim- 
plicity must have had a fine effect, has 
suffered in modern times by restorations. 
Its proportions have been dwarfed and 
its tone deteriorated by the scrolls and 
flowers in frescovand gaudy colours with 
which Bishop Sherborne (16th century) 
“caused it to be “adorned.” Here are 
also to be seen a number of escutcheons 
with legends in the Gothic character, 
such as—“ Manners makyth Man, Quoth 
William Wykeham.” Chichester is, after 
York, the broadest cathedral in England 
—its mave being 91 feet broad, while 
that of, York is 103 feet. 

It is to be presumed that this cathedral 
remained in a perfect state, as to repair 
and embellishment, until the middle of 
the seventeenth century. But its glory 
was then destined to depart from it—at 
least for many generations. On the 
2gth December, 1642, the Parliamentary 
forces under Sir William Waller gained 
possession of the city. Respecting the 
injury done to the cathedral by the 
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ruthless soldiery on this occasion, an eye- 
witness, the then Dean of Chichester, 
gives the following statement :—“ Sir 
William Waller entered the church on 
St. Innocents Day, 1642. The marshall 
and some other officers having entered 
the cathedral-church, went into the vestry; 
there they seized on the vestments and 
ornaments of the Church, together with 





the consecrated plate, etc.; they left not 
so much as a cushion for the pulpit or a 
challice for the sacrament. Having in 
person executed the covetous parts of 
the sacrilege, they leave the destructive 
and spoiling part to be finished by the 
common soldiers. These breaking down 
the organ and dashing the pipes with 
their pole-axes, scoffingly said, ‘ Hark! 
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how the organ goe?’ They break down 
the railes of the altar and the tables of 
the commandments ; and no wonder that 
they should break the commandments in 
representation, who had before broken 
them all over in their substance and sanc- 
tion. They then stole the surplices and 
tore the prayer-books; defaced and 
mangled the kings and bishops as high 
as they could reach. One of them 
picked out the eyes of King Edward 
the Sixth, saying that all this mis- 
chief came from him when he estab- 
lished the Book of Common Prayer. 
After the public Thanksgiving on the 
Sunday following, the sermon being 
ended, they ran up and down the church 
with their swords drawn, defacing the 
monuments of the dead, hacking and 
hewing the seats and stalls, and scratch- 
ing the painted walls: Sir W. Waller 
and the rest of his commanders standing 
by as spectators and approvers of these 
barbarous impieties. Sir W. Waller, 
wary man as he is, and well known not 
to be too apt to expose himself to danger, 
stood all the while with his sword drawn, 
and being asked by one of his troopers, 
what he meant by standing in that 
posture, answered, ‘to defend himself!’ 
. . . Sir Arthur Hazlerigge demanded the 
keys of the Chapter House ; and having 
received intelligence from a treacherous 
servant of the church, where the remainder 
of the churchplate was, he commanded 
the soldiers to take down the wainscoat, 
they having crowes for that purpose. 
Which when they were doing, Sir Arthur’s 
tongue was not enough to express his 
joy; it was operative at his very heels 
by dancing and skipping! Marke! 
What musicke it is lawful for a Puritan 
to dance to!” 

Between 1677 and 1680, £1,680 having 
been contributed for the purpose, the 
restoration of Chichester Cathedral was 
begun. 

Among the monumental remains of 
this edifice are to be noted a number of 
exquisite tablets by Flaxman. One of 
these, in memory of Collins, a native of 
Chichester, represents the poet sitting 
pensively, in one of those intervals of 
relief from the malady that darkened his 
later years, and bending over the pages 
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of the Bible, while his lyre and his 
manuscripts lie neglected by his side. 
The design is no less happy and appro- 
priate than the execution is perfect in 
its broad simplicity and Grecian grace. 
To the beautiful tablet is appended 
Hayley’s fine epitaph, concluding with 
the lines— 
‘* Who joined pure faith to strong poetic powers, 
Who, in reviving reason’s lucid hours 
Sought on one book his troubled mind to rest, 
And rightly deemed the Book of God the best.” 
The allusion in the last line is to the 
anecdote related by Dr. Johnson, who, in 
his biography of Collins,.stated that the 
poet, toward the evening of his day, 
withdrew from study, and retained no 
other book, as a constant companion, 
but the English Testament. When 
Johnson took up the book, out of 
curiosity to see what “ guide, philosopher, 
and friend” a man of letters adhered to 
so exclusively, Collins remarked, “I have 
but one book ; but that is the best.” 
The “restorations” of Bishop Sher- 
borne, of which mention has already 
been made, resulted in something much 
more serious than the burlesqueing of a 
nave, solemn in tone and massive in pro- 
portion, by a series of feeble scrolls and 
“lively” paintings. The spire of the 
cathedral, which was added towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, sprang 
from the central tower, resting upon the 
usual piers. But Bishop Sherborne, 
finding occasion to construct a number 
of choir stalls, cut away the lower por- 
tions of the north-west and south-west 
piers supporting the central tower, for 
the purpose of obtaining additional space. 
The whole superincumbent mass of the 
tower and spire were now supported 
partly by piers and partly, where the 
piers had been tampered with, by mere 
wooden props. When the recent restora- 
tion of the cathedral was commenced in 
1859, it was consequently found that the 
piers of the central tower were very 
insecure. During the following year the - 


piers were still further weakened by the 
unavoidable strain of the work of restora- 
tion. Cracks began to appear in them, 
the arches above were disturbed, and 
finally, during the gale of the 21st Feb- 
ruary, 1861, “the rubble which formed 
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the core of the south-west pier began to 
pour out, a fissure was seen to run like 
lightning up the spire, and almost in an 
instant the whole sunk gently down, like 
the shutting up of a telescope,” the 
vertical position, however, being main- 
tained to the last. No loss of life 
attended this untoward accident, which 
might have happened at any time these 
two hundred years, and when the building 
was full of people. 

It was immediately resolved to have 
the spire rebuilt. £25,000 was soon sub- 
scribed, chiefly by the gentry and clergy 
of Sussex, and large additional sums 
subsequently flowed in. The foundations 
of the new piers were laid to a depth of 
thirteen feet in a bed of concrete, and 
consist of blocks of Purbeck stone laid 
in cement. The cathedral has a rich 
choir, and portraits of the English 
sovereigns fromthe Conquest to George I., 
and of the bishops down to the Reforma- 
tion. The present spire, it may be 
added, is 300 feet high. 

During the last decade great improve- 
ments have been wrought in the cathe- 
dral and its surroundings. The cloisters 
have been restored—and thoroughly well 
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restored. Here an old arch and there a 
carved door have been brought to light 
which had for years been hidden by lath 
and plaster, or bricked up and smothered 
in mortar. The incomparable market 
cross, too, has been renovated, as in 
places it was crumbling away with age. 
It stands in the centre of the town, and 
from it springs the four streets, north, 
south, east and west. On account of its 
great antiquity, it is as much an object 
of interest to visitors as the cathedral 
itself. Like most small country towns, 
Chichester is apt to go to sleep (except, 
perhaps, when the Goodwood race week 
awakes it rather rudely from its slumbers), 
so one hails with delight any enterprise 
started for the restoration of its old- 
world building. Another object of 
interest to visitors is the old city wall, 
which, with a few breaks here and there, 
goes almost round the town. It is so 
thick that a walk of about eight feet 
wide is made on the top of the wall, a 
portion of it running through the palace 
garden. It has been said that this same 
wall is not only a boundary to the city, 
but also to the ideas and interests of its 
citizens. Be that as it may, visitors 
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wishing to inspect its beauties will be old English hospital of St. Mary’s, the 
exempt from criticism; as in a rookery, dedication stone of a Roman temple with 
it is only the nests belonging to. near its valuable inscription, the numerous 
neighbours that those mischievous birds small, but ancient, parisli churches, to fill 
care to pull to bits!) Then there are the inthe visitor’s stay with interest and profit. 


THE WATCHMAN OF SEIR. 


ATCHMAN of Seir! What of the night ? 
“Feeble and late ; 
The air is heavy, the night beasts prowl 
Round the city gate ; 
And there soundeth a warning cry : 
‘Woe, woe, to the sin-wrecked town, 
For its walls shall be broken down, 
And its victors feast 
On the best within ; I declare it, I: 
A priest, a priest, 
Born as a voice that shall pass and die 
When the cock shall crow ; 
Woe! Woe, to the sin-wrecked city, 
Woe! Woe!’” 


ann tin ae testa 
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Watchman of Seir! What of the dawn? 
“* Misty and grey. 

The red in the east that heralds the morn 
Fades swiftly away. 

See, the birds fly low o’er the sullen sea, 
And the raven sits with his evil scowl, i 
Watching the streets where the pariahs prowl, q 

As if ’twould cry : 
‘Hear, O hear ye, the voice of the priest ; 
The dogs and I 
Wait and long for the promised feast— 
Bones, corpses and rust, ashes and dust. 
Ye are born but to die, 
To die—to die!’” 


Sa nes ny nL Ls ma ont 


Watchman of Seir! What of the morn? 
* Peaceful and still, 

The voice is silent, the phantoms gone, 
As such phantoms will. 

See the sun’s red beam drives the mists away, 
And the night beasts slink to their holes again, 
While the mists of sorrow, fear, and pain 

Fly like a dream. 
Day’s healthful radiance spreads near and far, 
Wake! Live! The day is for things that are, 
The night for the things that seem, 
The things that seem!” 


tT i 





6c ELL, Jim, how shall I do?” 
W James Ainslie looked up at 
the boyish figure standing 
before him. 

“Cecil, you know I do not like it.” 
His long, delicate fingers, an artist’s 
fingers, worked nervously as he spoke ; 
his handsome face looked more care- 
worn than ever as he repeated almost 
peevishly— 

“You know I do not like it.” 

A cool hand was placed on his brow ; 
his hair, already streaked with grey, was 
smoothed back by a touch that he loved. 

“T know, dearest; J do not like it 
particularly, but what else is there to be 
done? Now just look at me and tell me 
if anyone could tell that I was a woman.” 

The man looked at the trim, slight 
figure, the short curly fair hair, the well- 
proportioned limbs, and was obliged to 
smile as he met the merry glance of the 
blue eyes. 

“Noone is likely to discover your sex,” 
he said with a futile attempt at sternness. 

“<*Because that I am more than 
common tall,’” she quoted, drawing her 
superb figure up to its full height. “You 
need a Ganymede, Jim, to bring you the 
nourishing things you require after your 
long illness, and you know a woman is 





not a proper Ganymede. There, don’t 
try to be cross, for you can’t succeed. 
Remember, we have talked it all over 
and over again, and I am sick of the 
objections made to women clerks. Asa 
man | shall earn twice as much. It is 
fortunate that my name belongs to either 
sex, and I have managed to obtain 
excellent testimonials. Listen :— 

“ * Cecil Ainslie has been in our employ- 
ment over six months, and is a capable 
and efficient book-keeper.’ That is from 
Messrs. Triggs, and their name carries 
weight in the City. Come now, Jim, 
cheer up! You made just as much fuss 
when I first went as a woman clerk, but 
you got reconciled, you know!” In 
spite of “doublet and hose,” she had 
seated herself on his knee and put her 
arms around his neck. 

Two hot tears fell slowly from the 
man’s eyes. He was still weak from his 
illness, and all the manhood in him 
revolted from his wife’s scheme. 

“T am a brute to have brought this on 
you, I * A-soft hand was laid on his 
lips, in spite of which he muttered: “I 
ought never to have married you! ” 

“I have never regretted it,” she said 
very sweetly, clasping his neck still 
tighter. 
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“Neither do I, of course not, my 
darling ; but still, a widower with three 
grown-up daughters = 

“ Hush!” she said, and her beautiful 
face hardened somewhat as she remem- 
bered how those daughters had tried to 
come between her and the man she 
adored. The eldest, Ella, had been 
especially unkind, but she was married 
now. ‘The other two lived with their 
mother’s sister. Could it be that ‘they 
envied her the love their father had never 
given them? that, remembering how 
little he had loved their mother, to whom 
his own father had married him when he 
was quite a boy, they were jealous for 
her sake ? 

Cecil gave a weary sigh; her step- 
daughters were like a nightmare to her 
in the midst of her happiness. For, in 
spite of poverty, she was intensely happy 
—in spite of the fact that both her fortune 
and Jim’s had gone in trying to make 
the numerous inventions of his fertile 
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brain succeed. Jim noticed the sigh and 
looked at her anxiously. 

“It is nothing,” she said, smiling. “| 
am a little tired with the excitement of 
my new get-up. Tell me how your flying 
machine is getting on.” And the man 
launched into a glowing account of the in- 
vention he was just then thinking about. 

~The next morning Cecil set out in 
quest of employment. London looked 
quite a different world to her, viewed 
from acoat and breeches. Giggling shop 
girls in "buses, whom she had never 
noticed when in skirts, now compelled 
her attention by their cunning side 
glances at her, and made her feel she was 
really a very presentable young man. 
Once or twice she laughed aloud during 
the long "bus ride from Shepherd’s Bush 
to the City, making some of her fellow- 
travellers look askance at her. As she 
dismounted at the Bank, she murmured 
to herself : 

“T must learn to ‘outface it with 
semblances.’ ” 

For Cecil was nothing 
if not Shakespearian. 

Carrying herhead higher 
than she had ever done 
when only a woman clerk, 
Cecil entered lift after lift 
and mounted to various 
third and even fourth 
floors. The search for 
employment is always a 
dispiriting one, whether 
one wears skirt or doublet 
and hose. At last, enter- 
ing a shipping office in 
Mark Lane, Cecil met 
with some luck. Two 
girls were coming out, one 
in tears, the other defiant. 
Forgetting her dress, Cecil, 
always sympathetic, ap- 
proached them on the 
landing. The tearful one 
smiled at the sight of so 
comely a comforter. 

“ What is the matter?” 
the question was asked as 
the office door shut with 
a bang. 

“Matter!” exclaimed 


“I have never regretted it,” she said. the defiant one, “our 
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employerhas . 
turned us off at 

a moment’s no- 

tice, swearing 
hard at women 
clerks all the 
time. You had 
better go in 

and try your 
luck |” 

“Yes, go,” said 
the tearful one, 
“and come and 
meet us after- 
wards at the 
A.B.C. shop up 
the street.” The 
would - be fas- 
cinating smile 
with which this 
was said, caused 
Cecil to remem- 
ber her supposed 
sex, and, lifting 
her bowler 
gravely, she 
knocked at the 
office door. As 
she waited for 
a “Come in!” 
she could hear 
the two girls 
discussing her 
appearance as they descended the stairs. 

“What! another clerk!” growled an 
irate voice ; “ glad it’s not a woman this 
time. Show your testimonials. Um— 
um—good name, Triggs, know them well. 
Not an undersized lad, either ; well up in 
geography, eh? Know any foreign lang- 
uages? Dutch and German? Both use- 
ful here. Give you thirty shillings to 
start with and rise you to £2 after first 
month if you’re any good. Satisfied ? 
then start work to-morrow. But ask for 
no days off ; that’s why I sent away those 
two girls—always wanting days off for 
weddings and things—ugh!” The inter- 
view was over, and with a beating heart 
Mrs. Ainslie went home to tell her 
husband of her success. 

As time went on Cecil gave more and 
more satisfaction to her employer, who 
increased her pay to £3 a week. As she 
was an excellent manager, she and her 
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“Then start work to-morrow.” 


husband were able to live comfortably 
on this, and she would have been perfectly 
happy had Jim recovered his strength 
more quickly. 

If he could have got change of air, 
perhaps! but he would not go away 
without her. James himself knew that 
he was kicking against the pricks, or, 
shall we say? the burrs of life. It was 
hateful to him to rest at home, his brain 
teeming with inventions, which physical 
weakness and want of money nipped in 
the bud, while his young wife, in a garb 
she never ought to have worn, earned 
bread for both. 

Partly on account of his physical deli- 
cacy, he was apt to brood over trifles, but 
after all, our life trials are not made up 
of great things. So it came to pass that 
when his second daughter wrote inviting 
him to her wedding, he was inclined to 
overlook the slight put on Cecil by the 
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omission of an invitation for her, and 
seemed to wish to go. Cecil herself saw 
no slight, or, with the magnanimity 
of a generous nature, refused to see 
one. Consequently she insisted on Jim’s 
accepting the invitation. 

“It will do youa world of good, dearest. 
You will again see ‘ the blessed woods of 
Sussex’ which you were so fond of long 
ago.” 

SWould she have insisted on his going 
if she could have foreseen the suffering 
it would have entailed to both? Ah! 
that is a question we must leave, like all 
similar questions, on the lap of the gods. 

It was a bit dreary for Cecil after Jim 
had gone. The morning ride in the 
omnibus, the avoidance of girls always 
willing to make any advance which would 
lead to the slightest change in their 
monotonous lives, the grinding work in the 
office, relieved only by tough bits of Dutch 
translation, and interviews with cantank- 
erous sea-captains, and the ride home. 

Still, hard work is easy if done for one 
you love, and if it is done for the only 
person you love in the whole world, it is 
child’s play. So, cheered by Jim’s letters, 
the brave little woman toiled on. She en- 
couraged him to go to the sea, with his 
eldest daughter, and said nothing of her 
own loneliness without him. But when his 
letters suddenly ceased, she grew anxious. 

At first they had written to each other 
every day, and after a week’s silence 
Cecil, fearing she knew not what, wrote 
to, her step-daughter. The reply was 
somewhat of a shock. 


“ Dear Mrs. Ainslie (it began),— 

“ Father isnot well enough to write to 
you, so please do not expect him to do 
so. We think he has been brooding over 
your unwomanly behaviour, which he 
has told us about. It is not my place 
to make any comment, but of course you 
you must see that a woman who assumes 
the garb of a man has put herself beyond 
the pale, and cannot be received in any 
respectable house. Should father’s illness 
take a serious turn, I will let you know, 
but unless this is the case, I see no need 
of any further correspondence. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ELLA Barton.” 


ROSALIND. 


This letter awaited Mrs. Ainslie when 
she came home, tired after her day’s work. 
In spite of doublet and hose, and the 
“swashing and martial outside,” her 
woman’s heart conquered, and she flung 
herself on her bed to indulge in a storm 
of tears. There are women who cry 
seldom, but on those rare occasions when 
the emotions are aroused to boiling point, 
they shed as many tears as suffice the 
woman who can cry easily for six 
months or more; but how they reproach 
themselves for it! 

“What a fool I am! but I should not 
care if Jim had not betrayedme! I knew 
he was weak, but I did not think—oh, I did 
not think——” then a look at her nether 
garments restored her. She burst into a 
peal of laughter, quite startling the land- 
lady, who was knocking gently at the 
door, inquiring if she would not come to 
her tea. For the landlady was in the 
secret, and her native Devonian honesty 
not having been spoiled by a long resi- 
dence in our modern Babylon, she admired 
more than she disapproved. 


Now, if you have lived with anyone, ° 


year in, year out, it stands to reason you 
cannot misjudge them long. All the 
little kindnesses that have occurred in 
your dual existence, all the silent under- 
standings, all the little indefinables, 
which appear to men so little, yet mean 
so much in reality—all these call out 
against a quarrel between two friends. 

And within a week of the receipt of 
Ella Barton’s cruel letter, Cecil felt like 
this in her innermost heart. She would 
see Jim herself, she would hear his dis- 
approval from his own mouth before she 
believed it. And if he were ill, she 
would never forgive herself. Full of this 
thought she arrived one morning in Mark 
Lane, looking pale and weary, and totally 
unfit for work. She told her employer 
that a near relation was seriously ill, and 
somehow the old gentleman took it into 
his head it was Cecil’s mother. He had 
been an excellent son himself in days of 
poverty, rising early and making his 
mother a cup of tea before going to 
business, and he felt for his young 
clerk. 

“T understand, my boy. Youcango; I 
daresay Morrison can do your work until 
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you return, and the Dutch business must 
wait.” 

So Cecil went home and resumed her 
sex’s garb. She would see her husband 
at any cost. There are some women in 





was ill. She wanted to smooth his 
pillows, to place her cool hands on his 
forehead. He had always said that gave 
him relief; it should give him relief now. 
Then a sudden doubt arose. If Mrs 


The Doctor rushed to the bell and vang st tmperatively. 


whom the maternal instinct predominates 
over all others; if they have no children 
to exercise it on, they love their husbands 
with a protecting tenderness. Cecil was 
one of these women. All the way to 
Folkestone she felt an aching longing to 
nurse her husband, for she was sure he 


Barton disapproved so much of her work- 
ing for her living as a man, would she 
receive her inher house? And Jim was 
there ! 

When you are longing to reach a place 
with an intense longing, a place which 
perhaps contains all that makes life worth 
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living, you often lose yourself in thought, 

so that the actual approach to it comes 

on you as a kind of shock. Thus it was 

with Cecil, and when she alighted from 

the train, she was only aroused from 

her reverie by a kindly voice exclaini- 

ing : 

“Why, Mrs. Ainslie! Youare the very 
person I am wanting most!” She looked 





“I told you I would bring a nurse from town. Here 


she is.” 


up. An old, rugged-faced man stood 
beside her. 

“ How is that, doctor?” she managed 
to articulate, recognising a friend of her 
husband’s. 

“Surely you must know? Have you 
not come to nurse Jim?” 

“If he will have me.” 

Poor Cecil! There was little of ‘the 
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“swashing and the martial outside” left 
now, only the hidden fears of the tender- 
hearted woman. 

“If he will have you! He is always 
asking for you. I told Mrs. Barton she 
ought to write for you. I supposed she 
had done so?” 

The doctor said no more; he felt she 
had suffered as much as she could bear. 
He called a cab, saw 
her placed in it, and 
took a seat by her side. 

A drive of a few 
minutes brought them 
to the Bartons’ lodg- 
ings. 

The doctor flung the 
cab door open, rushed 
to the bell and rang 
it imperatively. There 
were three factors in 
his impetuosity. He 
was of Hibernian de- 
scent; he knew Ella 
Barton well and dis- 
liked her ; he believed 
James Ainslie to be the 
cleverest man of his 
acquaintance, and such 
a man required sooth- 
ing, and not irritating, 
women round him. 

To say that Mrs. Bar- 
ton was surprised when 
the doctor and her step- 
mother were ushered 
in, isto say little. She 
was a woman accus- 
tomed to rule, and she 
was. amazed. The 
doctor did not give her 
much time to think. 

“T told you I would 
bring a nurse from 
town. Here she is.” 

“But, Dr. Edgar, 
you can hardly know the facts about this 
person ae 

“The facts, madam!”—the Hibernian 
temper was uppermost, above the English 
veneering of years—“ This lady is your 
father’s wife, and he wants her; that’s 
enough.” ‘ 

“You can hardly know,” came in the 
coldest of tones, “that she has disgraced 
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her sex by masquerading in man’s attire 


in the City.” 
“T know all about that. Come, my 
dear.” The old man drew the arm of 


the modern Rosalind through his own, 
and led her gently to the room where her 
husband was. 

“Cecil! I wondered when you were 
coming. Why should money be more to 
you than 1 am?” 

“Tt never was, Jim!” And in the 
silence which ensued, the doctor crept 
away to give Mrs. Barton what his 
countrymen called “a piece of his mind.” 
Any portion of a mind of such intel- 
lectual vigour would have been use- 
ful; at any rate, it had its effects on the 
lady it was presented to. As soon asthe 
doctor had gone, she begged her step- 
mother to stay as a welcome guest, and 
implored her not to tell either Mr. Ainslie 
or Mr. Barton of the letter she had written. 

“Father was unconscious, and I read 
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the letters you sent him. That is how I 
knew you had dressed as a man; but I 
would not like him nor my Bert to 
know——” The sentence was concluded 
with a sob, and Mrs. Ainslie, always 
sympathetic, gave her promise to keep the 
matter a secret. 

And, what is a great deal: more to the 
point, the secret was kept. Here once 
more, Cecil Ainslie showed that she was 
different to the ordinary woman ; for it is 
no easy task to keep secrets of such a 
nature as that. 

Soon after, Jim received the greatest 
impetus to recovery he could have. An 
invention he had patented proved success- 
ful. His wife persuaded him to invest 
the money he made in a poultry farm, 
which she was able to manage, and there, 
amid his loved Sussex woods, he still 
plans new inventions, and his wife leads 
the active life which befits a modern 
Rosalind. 





FEEDING THE CHICKS. 











AD peeps the moon the clouds between ; 
Alas! through countless years, 
So many sighs she’s heard, and seen 
Sad lover’s tears. 


The moon behind the cold mists turns, 
Veiling her icy brow, 

When of ill-plighted troth she learns, 
And broken vow. 


But, glowing bright, the moon will greet 
All loyal hearts and true, 

And oh! how fair she smiles, my sweet, 
On me and you. 
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HE little steamer Polly Macdermott 
merrily ploughed her way through 


the sunlit waves, spick and 
span, and glistening in all the dazzling 
brilliance of highly polished brass-work 
and new paint. On the deck of the 
Polly Macdermott a scene of rather un- 
usual interest was going forward. It 
happened in this wise. Captain Fletcher 
had given the order to swab decks, and 
the hands, gathered under the guidance 
of Mr. Dodd, the mate, were energeti- 
cally mopping and scrubbing, with the 
assistance of the hose-pipe. Something 
occurred, however, which caused the mate 
to turn with a sharp exclamation of 
astonishment. 

One of the men had suddenly turned 
his mop the wrong way round, and was 
making an abortive effort to wipe the 
deck with the bare end of the wooden 
handle. Several others of the crew 
paused to gaze with wooden counten- 
ances, meant to be expressive of surprise. 
The mate glared. “ Well, what the deuce 
d’ye fancy you've a-doing of?” he 
demanded. 

There was no answer from the eccen- 
tric seaman, who still persisted in his 
endeavour to work out an _ invisible 
geometrical figure on the deck. 

“ George Barnes,” said the mate, with 
deliberation, “would you be so kind as 
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to tell me what you fancy you’re a-doing 
of?” 

“Who? Wot me?” replied Mr. Barnes. 
“Wot am I a-doing of? Why, I’m 
a-goin’ to sing Tom Bowlin’, I am.” 

“No, George,” said one of the men, 
entreatingly, “now don’t act the goat. 
Be respectable, do.” 

Several of the crew began to snigger, 
but the mate began to get angry. 

“Have any of you fellers been givin’ 
this man any liquor?” 

There was a unanimous reply in the 
negative. Meanwhile the erratic Mr. 
Barnes had struck a picturesque attitude, 
and begun to sing “ Tom Bowling,” in a 
voice which appeared to proceed some- 
where from the inner depths of his 
stomach. 

“Now, look here,” said the mate, 
hotly, “you just stop that nonsense, and 
get on with your work; and don’t let’s 
have any more of it.” 

“Work!” echoed Mr. Barnes wildly. 
“Work! Look at the diamon’s and gold. 
Look at ’em, all in the beautiful sea!” 
Then, to everybody’s astonishment, he 
made a wild dash for the side. 

“Hold ’im!” yelled one of the men. 
“He’s goin’ to jump over, an’ he can’t 
swim!” 

Instantly violent hands were laid upon 
Mr. Barnes, and a desperate struggle 
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ensued. Some half-a-dozen men, in- 
cluding the mate, piled themselves on to 
Mr. Barnes ; three tried tosit on his head 
at once, and the others placed their re- 
spective weights on to the other portions 
of his anatomy. 

“Now, Mr. Dodd, what’s wrong here?” 
demanded Captain Fletcher, appearing 
suddenly from below-deck. 

“ Barnes is wrong, Cap’en,” replied the 
mate breathlessly, wiping the perspiration 
from his face. “ He’s got a sunstroke, or 
somethin’, and gone stark-staring raving 
mad! ‘Tried to commit suicide, he did.” 

“Well, get off his head, Hicks, you 
silly fool,” said the captain, “ d’ye want 
to suffocate the man?” 

“He’s very dang’rous, Cap’en,” said 
Hicks the bo’sun, “ he’s whoa !” 

Just then Mr. Barnes made a desperate 
effort to rise to his feet, and Captain 
Fletcher had to throw himself into the 
fray this time; and presently the com- 
bined efforts of the company succeeded 
in laying Mr. Barnes on his back. 

“Give me a line, or a bit of cloth, or 
something,” gasped the captain, “ we 
must tie him up.” 

After another little scuffle Mr. Barnes’ 
hands and feet were safely fastened, and 
he was propped into a sitting posture, 
still chattering and mumbling about 
diamonds and “Tom Bowling.” The 
captain, the mate, and the hands stood 
round and gazed at him wonderingly. 

“Don’t you know me, George ?” asked 
Captain Fletcher at last. 

“ Poor Tom ’as go-or-orn al-orft,” came 
the musical reply. 

“Oh, he’s clean cranky,” said the mate 
decisively. “First thing he did was to 
try to swab the deck with the wrong end 
of the mop. _I reckon it’s sunstroke.” 

“Well, he ain't safe like that; we 
shall have to lock him up. I reckon 
your cabin will do, Mr. Dodd.” 

“ Thank you,” replied the mate acidly, 
“but I’ve had very little experience with 
lunatics up to now ; and I'd rather not 
start. No, you can share my cabin till 
we get to Bridgemouth. You must clear 
the breakables out of yours, and we can 
put him in there, and hand him ’is grub 
through the door.” 

After some little discussion, in which 
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the afflicted Mr. Barnes took no part, the 
matter was arranged. The seaman, who 
seemed to have grown somewhat quieter, 
was taken down below, unbound, and 
locked in the cabin. Directly he was in 
he was stamping and shouting in such a 
manner, that made them feel glad to 
think he was safely locked up ; gradually, 
however, the awe-inspiring noises died 
down, and the patient was quiet. Once 
during the day the captain called to him 
to ask him if he felt better, but such a 
storm of raving arose from inside the 
temporary cell, that the scared skipper 
judged it best not to disturb the patient 
any more. 

Later in the day the affair was dis- 
cussed in the fok’sle cabin with much 
solemnity. 

“Fancy poor old George goin’ off like 
that,” said Mr. Hicks, “I should never 
ha’ thort it.” 

“Ah,” said Gibbs, sympathetically, 
“strange things happens at times. | 
reckon it was over-work as did it.” 

“Wot’s that?”” demanded Tom Web- 
ber, rising from his seat. 

“ Over-work as did it,” repeated Gibbs. 

“Over-work,” said Tom Webber, 
ironically, ‘‘ under-work, youmean. Why, 
old George Barnes is the laziest beggar 
on board. ’Ceptin’ pr’aps yerself, Gibbs,” 
he added, as an afterthought. 

“Thanks,” said Gibbs, “ much obliged 
to yer, I’m sure, Mistery Webber,” with a 
stress on the “ Mister.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hicks (who was passing 
stout) had grown very red-faced owing 
tohisexertions in examining the demented 
seaman’s locker. 

“Poor old George,” he said, rumina- 
tively, “he’s got a pound and ’arf o’ 
bird’s-eye in here; I reckon he won't 
want any more.” 

Instantly there was a unanimous shout 
of “Shares!” from the company. Mr. 
Hicks gazed at the tempting tobacco 
thoughtfully. 

“TI reckon, mates, as it’s our dooty, to 
—er—hinform—the—er—patient, that we 
are about to—er—confistycate ‘is ter- 
backer.” (Mr. Hicks was ever proud of 
his ability to use large words.) 

“But the man’s off ’is "ead!" remon- 
strated Mr. Gibbs. 











“I don’t care. It’s our moral dooty to 
hinform the patient that we are about to 
confistycate his "backer. James!” 

“Now then, wot d’yer want?” asked 
the ship’s boy heatedly (he had only just 
entered the cabin). 

“T’ll tell yer wot I don’t want, James,” 
said Mr. Hicks severely, “an’ that’s 
impidence. Just you go to old George 
Barnes and ask him if he wants his 
‘backer any more.” 

“Not me, old buster, 
thanks. Go yerself, and 

-” but before the 
youth could say anything 
further, he was precipi- 
tated- up the ladder 
violently enough to save 
him the trouble of touch- 
ing any of the steps. 

Mr. Hicks came back, 
with the remark that,— 
“The cheek of kids in 
these days is downright 
scandal. I reckon it’s 
too much schoolin’ as 
does it.” 

Several silent moments 
elapsed before the boy’s 
return. 

“Well, wot did ’e 
say ?” asked the bo’sun. 

“He says, if yer do, he 
says he’ll smash the face 
orf yer, he says,” answered 
the boy gleefully. 

“Poor old George,” 
said Mr. Hicks, with a 
solemn shake of the head, 
“clean gone—clean gone. 
Well, mates, dividin’ this 
‘backer fairly and ekally 
it’ll tally out to about 
three ounces each.” 

“Wot about me?” demanded the boy. 

“You,” said Gibbs, placing his portion 
in his tobacco-pouch, “why, the idea— 
the idea of a boy like you smokin’! Why, 
yer young imp, you’re a disgrace to the 
ship.” 

“Ship? d’yer call it,” said the boy 
derisively. ‘This ain’t no ship; this is 
a bloomin’ thieves’ den!” 

This time he needed no exterior aid to 
get up the ladder, but disappeared just 
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in time to escape a heavy boot, thrown 
by the bo’sun, which narrowly shaved 
Mr. Gibbs’ ear ; an incident which drew a 
heated remonstrance from that gentleman. 

“ This is decent backer of old George’s,” 
remarked the bo’sun, after some little 
silence. 

“Yes,” said Tom Webber, “ an’ warnt 
old George enjoyin’ a pipeful when I took 
him his grub dinner-time.” 





Mr. Hicks gazed at the tempting tobacco. 


“ Wot, smokin’ was he?” 

“T should think so. He was a settin’ 
down -quite comfitable, when I peeped 
through the key-’ole ; but when I shoved 
the door open a little ways, he sort of 
had another mad fit come on,—but he 
got is dinner down pretty clean tho’; I 
specks he’ll be alright agin arter a few 
days’ rest.” 

With which words, Mr. Webber knocked 
the ashes from his pipe, and proceeded 
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to turn in; an evolution soon afterwards 
performed by the rest of the company. 

On the following morning, while 
Captain Fletcher was at breakfast, he 
was not a little surprised when the ship's 
boy—James—came rushing into the cabin, 
gasping with excitement. 

“ Please, sir, —— please, sir —— 

“Well, what is it? Have you been and 
got asunstroke, now ?” asked the captain, 


” 





wrathfully. 
“No, sir, not me. Gibbs 
“What?” shouted the captain, jump- 


ing up, and upsetting his coffee simul- 
taneously. 
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“ But they'll tear one another to pieces, 
man!” 

“ Not they,” said the mate, eyeing the 
prone Mr. Gibbs; “lunatics never fight 
among theirselves. I know that much 
about insanitary.” 

“Well, we shall have to risk it, I sup- 
pose,” said the captain, after the mate 
had whispered something in his ear. 

And as he gave the word, several of 
the men gathered round the prostrate 
Mr. Gibbs, and “ frogmarched” him down 
tothecabin. One of the crew, nominally 
appointed as scout, reported all clear 
after a preliminary peep through the 
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The ship’s boy came rushing into the cabin. 


“ Gibbs is trying to chuck the bo’sun 
overboard!” the boy blurted out, and 
darted up the companion, followed closely 
by Captain Fletcher, who was savagely 
muttering something about a “ bloomin’ 
floatin’ lunatic asylum.” By the time 
the captain arrived on deck, however, the 
elderly Mr. Gibbs was already conquered, 
and laying on the deck, babbling in 
much the same manner as Mr. Barnes’ 
performance. 

“ He’s right off,” remarked the mate. 

“Whatever shall we do with him?” 
said Captain Fletcher, despairingly ; 
“‘ This ship wasn’t built to carry lunatics.” 

“We'll have to put him in with 
Barnes.” 


key-hole, by which means he had obtained 
a view of the afflicted Mr. Barnes, sleeping 
the sleep of the just. Gibbs was quickly 
thrust into the cabin, the door was locked, 
and for a minute or two they all waited 
in breathless suspense for the trouble to 
begin. Fortunately, however, no trouble 
occurred, and for the time being the 
patients were left to themselves. The 
keen and critical observations of the 
mate and captain during the next few 
days, resulted in the discovery of many 
hitherto unrecorded symptoms of mental 
derangement. It was observed, for 
instance, that both patients ate and 
slept remarkably well; also, that they 
were very quiet together; indeed, the 
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only occasion they had another bad 
attack of raving, was when the mate 
asked them, through the key-hole, if they 
felt well enough to resume work. And 
Captain Fletcher was ready to take his 
Bible oath that he had seen and smelt 
tobacco smoke issuing from the self-same 
key-hole. 

Affairs had reached such a stage a day 
or two after, that it is believed several 
of the crew were considering the advisa- 
bility of having sunstrokes. But as the 
vessel had anchored off a small sea-side 
village, they were interested to observe 
Captain Fletcher put off in a boat for 
the shore; they were more interested to 
observe him come back with four gentle- 
men in blue uniforms—which were all 
the available police force in the place, 
including the chief inspector himself. 

“Yes,” the captain was saying as they 
stepped on the deck, “these two fellows 
are fearfully dangerous, if they ain't 
killed each other already. Didn't one 
of them try to throw you overboard, 
Hicks?” 

“He did that,” assented Mr. Hicks 
emphatically. 

Indeed, Mr. Hicks, the bo’sun, enlarged 
upon his imagination so wonderfully with 
regard to the murdering proclivities of 
the two prisoners, that the chief 
inspector was visibly affected. 

The captain very politely 
showed him the stairs. 

‘We've got ‘em locked up 
down there, so if you'll go and 
fetch 'em up——”’ 

“ OF course,” said the chief 
of police, “ but you had better 
lead us down, hadn't you? In 
case we miss the way, you 
know.” 

“Oh,” said Captain Fletcher 
cheerfully, “ there’s no fear of 
that; it’s pitch dark!” 

This item of information, 
however, did not seem to make 
the inspector any the more 
cheerful, and all the crew 
testified to the exceedingly 
sanguinary character of the 
two lunatics. After a little 
further polite altercation as to 
who should take precedence, 
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the captain led the way down, followed 
by the police force and the crew. The 
exciting episode that followed was 
probably the smartest capture on record. 

It is said that those two dangerous 
lunatics were bound, gagged, hustled on 
deck, and thrown into the boat, well 
under a minute-and-a-half. In a quarter 
of an hour they were safe in the cells of 
the police-station, in the little sea-side 
village of Sandleton. They roared like 
bulls the whole night long, but no one 
would let them out. They said they 
were not mad; they shouted they'd have 
the “lore” on somebody for this; they 
yelled they would take an action for false 
imprisonment, but it was of no avail ; 
and it was not until four o'clock on the 
following afternoon, that the local doctor 
certified them perfectly sane in mind, 
though undoubtedly drunk. 

The inspector, who was much chagrined 
to find that his two important captures 
were quite harmless individuals after all, 
dismissed them with the caustic remark 
that it served them right, and they’d no 
business to get drunk. This, in spite of 
their indignant protest that they hadn't 
touched a drop of beer for seventeen days, 
“‘so help them, bob.” 

Shortly afterwards the inhabitants of 
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Two perspiring elderly seafaring men. € 
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Sandleton were much surprised to observe 
two perspiring, elderly, sea-faring men, 
running as fast as their dignity would 
permit, towards the beach ; needless to 
say they were Mr. George Barnes and 
Mr. Gibbs. 

Directly they arrived in sight of the 
sea their worst fears were realised ; the 
Polly Macdermott had gone! This 
was amply confirmed by a seafaring 
gentleman, with Skylark embroidered 
across his jersey, who was sitting on a 
capstan, smokinga clay pipe. - . 

“Polly Macdermott?” said he. “Oh, 
ah, she sheered off soon as it come day- 
light this mornin’.” 

“ An’ two weeks of my wages on board !” 
groaned Mr. Barnes. 

“It seems to me, Gibbs,” continued 
Mr. Barnes deliberately, “ that if it hadn’t 
a bin for you, my little lay would have 
come orf all right.” 

“Wot do yer mean—‘little lay’?” said 
Gibbs with innocence. 

“Wot do I mean? Why, d’ye mean 
to say you didn’t pretend to be mad, jist 
because I did; thinkin’ you was going to 
‘ave an easy time of it?” 

“Pretend ! ” said Gibbs, with a shocked 
expression ; “ pretend! whyI never thort 
of such a thing! Wot, George, wasn’t 
you genuine?” 

Mr. Barnes was flabbergasted. ‘Wot, 
d’ye mean to say that you was——?” 

“Of course! oh, friend George, I am 
reelly sorry ter see you stoopin’ to deceit, 
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But here Mr. Barnes’s exasperation 
bubbled over and he exploded ; clenching 
his fists, he shouted— 

“Look ‘ere, you old unconverted fraud, 
you; wot d’ye mean comin’ interferin’ 
with me an’ givin’ me away for, 

ou Re 

“Old ‘ard, mate,” said Gibbs, changing 
tactics, and feeling in his trousers pocket, 
“I fancy I’ve got a‘tanner.’” And,soon 
after, the two might have been seen 
amicably wending their way towards 
the “Jolly Fisherman” to drown their 
sorrows in the flowing bowl. 

“It was a good hidea, George,” 
remarked Mr. Gibbs, sadly; “but we 
hover-done it,—we hover-done it!” 








THE TRUE LOVE-SONG. 


OST lovers, not because they are in love, 
Write sonnets to their lady, but because 
Their part seems half unplay’d unless they write. 
And though his hand fit not within the glove, 
There never will be, no, nor ever was, 


Lover that poetry did not indite. 


Think not my songs are cloth’d in such attire, 
For since my lady is so passing fair, 
My thoughts must chafe their bars, and take them wings, 
Nor think they are the tuning of a lyre; 
Rather the full, rich chord that beats the air, 
And will not be imprison’d on the strings. 





W. C. M. 


By SIDNEY HUNT. 


LOSE on twenty-three years ago— 
in 1883, to be exact—at Villers- 
Cotterets, the native town of 

Alexandre Dumas, a statue of the great 
genius was unveiled, and at the unveil- 
ing ceremony ,another great French 
novelist, Edmund About, to wit, de- 
livered an eloquent speech, summing up 
the wonderful character of Dumas in the 
following words :— 

“This statue,” he said, “is that of an 
Irregular, who gave the lie direct to the 
rule that a man of pleasure is unable to 
perform great labours. He can stand as 
a model to all hard-working men; he 
was a lover of political and warlike 
adventures as well as of gay intrigues ; 
he had the brain and knowledge of more 
than three abbeys full of Benedictine 
monks put together. This is the image 
of a spendthrift who, after having squan- 
dered millions in liberalities of all kinds, 
has unknowingly left behind him a king’s 
heritage. This radiant face is that of an 
egotist who devoted his life to his mother, 
children, friends and country ; of a lenient 
and easy-going father who gave a free 
hand to his son, and had, moreover, the 
rare fortune to see his own living genius 
followed by that of Alexandre Dumas 
fils, one of France’s most illustrious 
dramatists.” 

The above judgment is not only that of 
a friend, but also the verdict of posterity 
on that Protean prodigy the author of 
“The Three Musketeers,” “ Twenty Years 
After,” “Monte Cristo,” and so many 
other masterpieces of historical fiction. 

No. 44. November, 1906. 
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The grandfather of Dumas was the 
Marquess Davy de la Pailleterie, and his 
grandmother a coloured woman of the 
West Indies, named Louise Cassette 
Dumas. One son only was born to 
them, who, on coming of age, intimated 
to his father his desire for a military 
career. He met, however, with a rebuff, 
but after a while was permitted to join 
the colours on condition that he would 
take his mother’s name instead of that 
of the Marquess. This he agreed to 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS, HAVING NO TIME FOR 
EATING AND SLEEPING, HAS TO BE FED 
BY AN ATTENDANT. 





do, and he after- 
wards became 
one of Napo- 
leon’s veterans 
and father of 
the famous 
writer. The 
General gath- 
ered glory on 
many a battle- 
field, but saved 
little money, 
and after his 
A DRAWING REPRESENTING death Alexan- 
A SCENE (EXAGGERATED dre, while quite 
SOMEWHAT) From a pLay @ lad, had to 


BY ALEXANDRE Dumas, WOrk for his 
own living em- 





ployed as a 
clerk in a 
notary’s office. 
Through pro- 
tection, he 
secured, a few 
years after- 
wards, a post 
in the secre- 
taryship of the 
then Duc 
d’Orleans. 

Hischief, we 
might almost 
say his only, 
qualification 
for this post 
was his splen- 
did handwrit- 
ing ; for, as he 
himself tells 
us, the occupations of his youth were 
running about the woods in the company 
of gamekeepers, hunting, setting traps 
for birds, rather than studying the 
beauties of the Latin tongue. 

However, ashamed of his ignurance 
and conscious of his failings, he deter- 
mined to continue the education he had 
neglected in his earlier days. 

“Then,” he says, “commenced that 
voluntary and obstinate struggle, which 
was all the more strange, because it had 
no fixed object, and all the more per- 
severing since I had everything to learn. 
Engaged eight hours of a day in my 
office, forced to return to it every evening 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS, BEING AN EXCELLENT CHEF, IS 
HERE DEPICTED COOKING HIS CRITICS. 





DUMAS IN CARICATURE. 


from seven to ten o’clock, I had only the 
night to myself. It was during those 
feverish vigils that I formed the habit, 
which I have always kept up, of working 
during the night, and it is this habit 
which makes my work so incompre- 
hensible, even to my friends, for they can 
guess neither the hour nor the time in 
which I do it. This hidden life, which 
escaped everybody’s notice, lasted three 
years, without leading to any result, in 
which I produced nothing nor felt the 
need of production.” 

This work was not to be fruitless, how- 
ever. After a few unimportant essays in 
the realms of drama and poetry, Dumas 
gave to the world on January 11th, 1829, 
at the Théatre-Frangais, his play,“ Henry 
Ill.”, which, 
with the “ Her- 
nani” of Vic- 
tor Hugo, 
turned into a 
definite direc- 
tion the ten- 
dencies of the 
new school of 
drama in 
France; war 
was declared 
against the 
classics, and 
suddenly Du- 
mas and 
Victor Hugo 
appeared as 
leaders of the 
new romantic 
army. 





PICTURE OF A DUMAS FIRST-NIGHTER, 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE PERFORMANCE. 
(DUMAS’S PLAYS ARE RATHER LENGTHY.) 
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During the French Revolution of 
1830, which resulted in the Duc gaining 
access to the throne of France as King 
Louis Phillipe, Dumas fancied himself 
one of the principal factors in this 
result; his imagination was ever a 
prodigious one. After the 1830 revolu- 
tion he resumed work, and from that 
time until 1870, the year of his death, he 
never ceased writing novels, plays, and 
literary productions of all kinds, also 
finding time to go on long journeys to 


author, made him a great many enemies, 
who attacked him with bitter criticism 
and sarcasm, to which the colossus merely 
shrugged his shoulders with his usual 
bon enfant laughter. 

His literary style was strongly criti- 
cised, and with a certain amount of 
reason, as not being great literature, but 
Dumas never did pose as a purist. Then, 
again, he was accused of leaving his 
work to a legion of young secretaries, 
whose names were left in the dark under 





AN INTERVIEW WITH DUMAS. 


gather material for his books of travel. 
His record of sheer bulldog energy is 
probably unequalled, and, as an instance 
of his marvellous activity, it may be 
noted that in one year alone he signed 
and published over one hundred and 
sixty complete novels. One wonders if 
the man could have ever slept. 

The enormous success his works found 
among the public, for their limpidity, 
brightness, and amusing style, as well as 
the daily-increasing popularity of the 


the shadow of his own signature. Some 
names were even brought forward, Gail- 
lardet, August Maquet, and Paul Meurice 
among others. He certainly collaborated 
with other authors sometimes, but was 
always the first to acknowledge it and 
give them their due; but there is no 
doubt in the mind of anyone who has 
read the whole or even most of his works, 
that they all contain the very essence of 
his genius. In a curious letter addressed 
to the poet Béranger, Dumas wrote :— 
FrF—2 








A NEW PLAY BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS IS 
OF SO EXCITING A NATURE, THAT THE 
LADIES HAVE TO BE TAKEN OUT OF 
THE THEATRE AND REVIVED. 


“And so you also have come to the 
conclusion that I keepa factory of novels, 
helped in such a work by miners who pre- 
pare the ore for me. You know what 
men are, and knowing them so well you 
are aware that reserve is not their chief 
virtue. Well, then,do you believe there 
exists anywhere in the world men de- 
voted and discreet enough to have 
written the ‘ Chevalier d’Harmental,’ the 
* Mousquetaires,” and ‘Monte Cristo,’ 
and to leave to another the honour and 
benefit of it?” 

This defence certainly hits the attacks 
of Dumas’ enemies pretty hard. But 
among the most amusing vagaries of 
Dumas’ career were the numerous carica- 
tures which were constantly appearing 
of him and about him in the Parisian 
journals. His astonishing notoriety and 
industry were fine fields for the exercise 
of humour, and undoubtedly Dumas was 
just as amused to see the caricatures as 
the artists were to draw them. Dumas, 
in these pictures, was nearly always 
represented as a negro, and most of 
them were directed against the author 
as one who gained fame and popularity 
by “ blowing his own trumpet.” 

As regards the negro element in his 
nature, Dumas was very often annoyed 
by curiosity-mongers and persons of the 
“priggish ” type. Not that Dumas was 
one bit ashamed of his negro extraction, 
but, naturally enough, it did not please 
him if he suspected that anyone thought 
that he was ashamed of it. There is an 





DUMAS IN CARICATURE. 


old story, that some of our readers may 
not have heard, of one of these inquisitive 
people who was one day in conversation 
with the author, making unnecessarily 
impertinent inquiries about the parentage 
of Dumas. 

“Let me see,” mused the inquiring 
one, “ your father was a half-caste, was 
he not, M. Dumas?” 

“ That is so,” replied the great man. 

“ And I believe your grandmother was 
a negress?” 

“Yes,” responded the author, whose 
temper was beginning to rise. 

“ And your grandfather—— ?” 

“ Was an APE, sir, an APE!’* roared 
Dumas. “ My pedigree commenced where 
yours ends!” 

It is not often, however, that Dumas’s 
good-nature allowed his feelings so much 
to get the better of him. Asa rule, he 
enjoyed the numerous caricatures, in 
which he and his doings were repre- 
sented, with, perhaps, a keener relish 
than those for whom they were primarily 
intended. These caricatures were nearly 
always good-natured, and were, in 
reality, very great compliments to the 
industry, genius and enterprise of Dumas. 
Such compliments would give pleasure 
to any man, especially to so good- 
hearted and liberal-minded a man as 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS ON HIS TRAVELS. 
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Dumas, who had this advantage, that 
from his high position on the ladder of 
life he was not so susceptible to the 
ridicule aimed from below; moreover, 
the successful can afford to be generous. 

Then again there was this aspect of 
the question: as a man, with a keen eye 
to business, he recognised the value of 
the cartoons as advertisements, which 
had the double advantage of being gratis 
and popular. 

The chief subject seized upon for the 
purposes of carica- 
ture was the magni- 
ficent scale on which 
everything belong- 
ing to Dumas was 
conducted. The 
artists laughed at 
the speed of his 
writing, at the sen- 
sational nature and 
the length of his 
plays. (We repro- - 
duce a drawing, re- 
presenting a “ first- 
night” at “ Monte 
Christo,” a play in 
eleven acts!), and 
the size of his 
theatre. They ex- 
aggerated stories of 
his travels, they pic- 
tured him writing 
with many pens, 
and being fed by a 
servant meanwhile. 

We see the post- 
man with stacks of 
Dumas’s_ writings, 
and again we find them joking about 
his skill in cooking, to which M. About 
pays a tribute in relating the following 
interesting incident : 

We are told that M. About, about to 
set sail for Italy, was accosted by Dumas, 
whom he met by a lucky chance at Mar- 
seilles, “I'll look after you,” said 
Dumas, “ you come to my hotel and I'll 
make you a bouillebaisse (fish boiled with 
garlic) that will make you lick your 
fingers. After that you shall go to the 
Gymnase and join in the applause at the 
first-night of a new drama which I had 
to write in three days.” 

Then M. About goes on to tell of the 





tremendous success of both the cooking 
and the drama, and that the merry- 
making after the latter lasted till about 
three or four o’clock in the morning. 
Thereupon the two friends go back to 
their hotel, M. About tired out, and 
Dumas fresh as if “he had just got out 
of bed.” Quoth Dumas: “Old man, go 
to sleep, I’m only fifty-five, and so I’m 
goirg to write three articles which have 
to go off by post to-morrow, or rather 
to-day. If, perchance, there’s a little 
time left I'll finish 
off a piece for Mon- 
tigny, of which the 
plot keeps running 
through my head.” 

M. About con- 
tinues: “I thought 
he was joking, but 
when I awoke, there 
in the open room 
where Dumas was 
shaving, I found 
three great bundles 
of matter for the 
Journal pour Tous, 
La Patrie, and some 
other Parisian paper, 
and also a roll of 
paper addressed to 
Montigny, contain- 
ing the little piece 
he had promised—a 
masterpiece, “ L’In- 
vitation a la Valse.” 

What a _ happy 
glimpse at the life 


THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE sworp. Of Dumas does this 


incident afford us. 
Here we have, as it were, a word snapshot 
of Dumas taken in the ordinary course of 
his career, for, as we have seen, his life 
was one long grind, which, however, was 
not distasteful to him, for, when tired 
with almost superhuman exertions, he 
determined to take a rest, he set out 
on several tours in Europe, where he was 
everywhere welcomed. On these holidays 
he produced as much in the shape of 
“ Impressions de Voyages” as any ordinary 
man can write in his lifetime. 

At length, however, his iron frame 
gave way, and in the sad year 1870, in 
December, he died at his son’s house, at 
Puits, near Dieppe. 
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THE SCHOONER AND THE 


LAUNCH. 


By F. C. 


WAS living at Erith, one of the most 
delightful little places between 
London and the Nore for those who 

really love. peace and quiet. A. sto.k- 
broker, wise in his generation, had just 
built himself a summer bungalow there 
on the edge of the chalk cliff, with a 
long strip of garden in which he took 
marvellous pride. I was always going 
up and down the river; sometimes in a 
little open boat of my own, with a huge 
lateen sail, sometimes on a tug, some- 
times in a sailing barge—for I made it my 
business to know skippers of every kind, 
and to be a welcome guest on their craft. 
But there was one man whom I could 
never get near. He kept entirely to 
himself. His equals disliked him, and 
called him the “ king of the bargemen,” 
by way of mockery. He was a man of 
substance, for he owned one great billy- 
boy which he sailed himself, and in 
which he would fetch stone from Port- 
land, or other such heavy cargoes, and 
occasionally, if he wanted a long run, 
potatoes from Cornwall or the Islands. 
I used to meet him here and there upon 
the river, and I could see that I was 
talking to a man who was, and always 
had been, a gentleman. But he did not 
care for conversation, and skilfully 
avoided the least approach to anything 
like intimacy. It was only later that I 
heard his story, and understood why he 
had thus become a floating hermit. I 
cannot, of course, say how far the tale is 


PHILIPS. 


correct in detail, but I know that its 
broader lines are true. 

In his younger days he had been an 
artist—a long-shore artist, painting beach 
and river sketches, and with a pretty. 
little yacht of his own, in which he used 
to potter about the coast in quest of 
subjects. He could paint with feeling ; 
and with his own private fortune, and 
his two, or perhaps three, small pictures 
in each year’s Academy, was comfortably 
off. I may add that he was married, 
and loved his wife. Fortunately for both, 
there were no children. 

It was the old story. His wife was 
young, pretty, and weak. She liked 
dresses which he could not afford, and 
hungered bitterly for jewellery almost 
beyond the reach of a painter. She 
wearied of her quiet life and its simple 
pleasures—her garden, and flowers, and 
hot-house, and her tranquil summers in 
the Channel Islands or on the French 
coast. The end of course came. She 
ran away with a rich man, the son of a 
Liverpool cotton-broker, a mere brute 
with a thin veneer of education and 
culture upon him, who had all that 
“insolence of wealth” which the Greek 
dramatists regarded as the bitterest, upon 
a man, of possible divine curses. Her 
husband did not go to the Divorce Court. 
He went on painting as usual; and 
whatever he may have suffered, he turned 
out as good work as ever—some people 
even said better. 
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One night, in the middle of a driving 
snowstorm, she came back to a small 
cottage he had taken at Deal, and tapped 
at the window. She was alone, helpless, 
and evidently dying. Her cough and 
the flush on her cheek told their own 
story. He forgave her, and she died in 
his arms. Then he left Deal and for a 
year or two disappeared. When he was 
next seen, he had a small quick steam- 
launch, built almost on the lines of a 
torpedo-boat, in which he used to run 
about the coast between the North Fore- 
land and the Scilly Islands. She was a 
strange craft, with marvellous speed, and 
when she dipped her funnel and burned 
smokeless coal, was hardly visible at any 
distance, except in the very clearest 
weather. 

He kept entirely to himself; and some 
people said that his trouble had more or 
less unhinged his mind ; others that he 
had turned his attention to marine en- 
gineering, and meant to make a fortune 
out of it; others that he had always 
been an odd kind of fellow, who might 
do anything. 

His engineer and fireman were Sunder- 
land men. His cook and valet was a 
Maltese, of whom nobody knew anything, 
except that he seemed much attached to 
his master, and to have a natural hatred 
towards the rest of mankind. The fourth 
hand was a boy, who, when not engaged 
in dirty work, was always asleep. 

The Erith Yacht Club had at that 
time, and, for all I know, still keeps up, 
not only its rooms onshore, but also a float- 
ing-house moored close to the pier, from 
which it is entered by a gangway. It is, 
or once was, a topsail schooner, built for 
some rich man as a cruising yacht in 
which to visit the South Sea Islands and 
the China Seas, and, in a peaceable kind 
of way, emulate the adventures of Rajah 
Brooke in the Royalist. The masts have 
now been taken out, and the interior of 
the vessel fitted as a large saloon, with one 
or two bunks forward, behind a bulkhead, 
for members who may suddenly find 
themselves in want of a bed, and beyond 
these again, a steward’s room. The 
coffee-room, if I may so term the saloon, 
is a most pleasant resort on the morning 
of a hot summer Sunday; and I was 


seated here one day, placidly enjoying 
a cheroot and a brandy-and-soda, with 
a good allowance of ice, when I again 
heard somebody among those who were 
present use the words “the king of the 
bargemen.” I dropped my paper and 
listened at once. 

“It was a funny story,” said one of the 
dozen or so of men who occupied the 
divans and armchairs, “ his running down 
that yacht.” 

“Not at all funny, if you knew all 
about it,” said a second. 

“IT don’t believe anybody does know 
all about it, or ever will,” sententiously 
remarked a third. 

Then there was a silence. 

“ How was it ?” asked another member, 
pouring himself out some claret. 

“It happened upon this wise,” replied 
the member who had been the second to 
speak, “I think that I can cut the story 
short. His wife, you see—there always 
is a woman in affairs of this kind—was 
very pretty and very extravagant, and 
had many more whims than he could ever 
have gratified, if he had made four times 
the money he did; and he must have 
made a pretty good income, too. Do 
you remember that odd poem of 
Browning's about the beautiful girl of 
Pornic who was buried in her golden 
hair?” 

The members of the Erith Yacht Club 
are not, as a rule, readers of the author 
of “Sordello.” None of those present 
had even so’much as heard of the poem 
in question. 

“ Well,” continued the speaker, with 
that peculiar sense of enjoyment which 
is the reward of imparting knowledge, 
and is in many respects akin to pride, 
“his wife, you know, bolted with another 
fellow—a fellow with a pot of money, 
who took her away with him in his 
yacht. I remember seeing the yacht at 
Cowes. A fine craft she was. When he 
found she had gone, and with whom, he 
moped for a long time down somewhere 
on the south coast. People say she came 
back to him and he forgave her. That 
I should very much doubt; he wasn’t 
that kind of man. Anyhow, she died— 
there’s no doubt about that—and after her 
death he gave up painting altogether. 
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One night she came back to a small cottage and tapped on the window, 
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It was rather a pity, I thought at the 
time, and I think so still, for very few 
men could touch him in his own line. 
Well, he had a sort of blockade-runner 
built for him by the Thorneycrofts. She 
was a venomous-looking thing, but could 
go any number of knots an hour, and he 
used to knock about the coast in her.” 

“I'd sooner have a decent yawl about 
four times the size,” observed a stout 
member from behind a cloud of smoke in 
the corner of the saloon. ‘ Abouta sixth 
the original expense, much less than a 
sixth the annual cost, and twenty times 
the comfort.” 

“So a lot of fellows said at the time,” 
continued the narrator. “Anyhow he 
got this launch; and it is a most curious 
thing that, one foggy night, she happened 
to run into a schooner yacht and cut her 
down to the water’s edge. Nobody 
knows the rights or wrongs of the 
collision. The launch was hardly 
damaged at all, but the schooner was 
cut down almost to her keel! for the 
launch had a bow like a ram, and went 
through the schooner’s planks like a 
knife through a piece of notepaper. The 
launch stood by and picked up the 
schooner’s crew. Oddly enough, they 
were all saved except the owner. He 
did not go down with the schooner, 
which was raised the next week, but his 
body was picked up a fortnight after- 
wards. The crabs and congers had 
been so busy with it that it would never 
have been identified but for the clothes 
and the letters in the pockets. There 
was an inquest, of course, but nothing 
came of it. I think it was what you 
call an open verdict. At all events, no 
more was heard of the matter; and I 
suppose the exact nautical rights and 
wrongs of the whole thing will, as I have 
said, never be settled. The only men on 
the deck of the launch at the moment of the 
collision were the owner himself, who 
was at the wheel, and a sort of valet he 
had, a fellow from the Mediterranean, 
who seems to have been so terrified that 
he entirely lost his head, and could give 
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no account whatever of how the thing 
happened. Anyhow, the crew of the 
schooner were agreed that the launch 
was not to blame; and I heard at the 
time that they were very handsomely 
treated afterwards by its owner, although 
really there was not the least obligation 
on him to do anything of the kind.” 

“It seems odd that only the owner 
should have gone down,” observed the 
member from the corner of the room, 
“ and nobody else.” 

“So it does,” dryly answered the 
narrator. ‘Odd things do happen in this 
world. It came out at the inquest, when 
he was picked up, that his skull was 
smashed and all his fingers broken, as if 
they had somehow been jammed, I won’t 
say hammered, but anyhow pinched and 
mashed into jelly. But a collision at 
sea, after all, is just like a collision 
on a railway. There may be half-a- 
dozen fellows in the same carriage. 
One has both his thighs broken, and dies 
then and there of the shock ; another has 
his knee-pan put out; and the other four 
escape with what they call in the papers 
‘no further injury than a severe shaking.’ ” 

“* Who was the owner of the schooner ?” 
asked a young member who had not 
spoken before. 

“As bad an egg as ever lived,” was 
the answer. “Son of some Manchester 
cotton-spinner or Liverpool stock-broker. 
Was kicked out of his regiment for some- 
thing shady, and kicked out of his club, 
the Rag, because he couldn’t explain why 
his Colonel was in the wrong and he in 
the right. Was blackballed at every 
other club afterwards. He was considered 
shady even on the Turf. One of his 
exploits was to run away with another 
fellow’s wife—I can’t remember whose. 
She was little better than a child, and as 
soon as he was tired of her he kicked 
her out into the streets, and I believe the 
poor thing was frozen to death in the 
snow. At all events she died of his ill- 
treatment—there’s very little doubt of 
that. He was always a cur, and drown- 
ing was too good a death for him.” 
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ON BOARD THE “ VASNA.” 


OUR hundred and fifteen miles west 
of Ceylon and about four degrees 
north of the Equator is the centre 

of our Eastern Eutopia, the Maldive 
Islands, where all men are equal, a few 
rich, none poor, and all are happy ; there 
is no money required, barter being the 
method of business, no crime and no 
police—in fact, they are an ideally happy 
community. 

It was my luck to be able to go to 
this delightful place, and after about six 
hours’ notice I was, armed with my 
camera, soon aboard the s.s. Vasna in 
Colombo Harbour. The cargo being 
stowed, and steam up, we hoisted the 
pilot’s flag and were soon forging our 
way through the rolling waves. 

On the second evening out we sighted 
the Maldives, which seemed to be groups 
of coral islands or atols varying in size, 
the larger ones being from about three 
miles long, while the small ones would 
barely cover an acre. 

The sea here is a lovely green of un- 
fathomable depth, and MAlé, the capital 
of the Maldives, gave us a charming im- 
pression, the glistening waves breaking 
over the coral reefs, and the sea studded 


with little islands covered with dense 
tropical foliage, topped by the graceful 
cocoanut palms rising from the water 
through the brilliant coral sand. 

Having safely got into quiet water 
directly opposite Malé, we were soon 
having a first glimpse through telescopes 
and could see the rigging of native craft 
lying inside Malé Harbour, and behind 
them the godowns or stores and the sea 
shore lined with masses of curious people 
who had not till very recently seen a: 
steamer. We were soon aware of the 
Sultan’s importance, and his desire to be! 
up-to-date, by the arrival of the “ port 
surgeon,” to see if we had a clean bill of 
health. Having assured himself that 
the ship was free from plague, cholera, 
&c., permission was granted us to go 
ashore, but as it was getting dusk we 
thought we would wait till to-morrow 
to pay our respects to the Sultan. Next 
morning the Sultan’s state barge came 
off to fetch us, with the interpreter on 
board. On landing we walked through 
the hot and glaring streets to the palace, 
followed by an admiring crowd which 
grew every minute, and it was very 
strange—looking straight ahead we could 
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hardly see a 
single person, 
while on turn- 
ing round a sea 
of faces was 
close behind us. 
With true 
Oriental pomp, 
and in order to 
impress us with 
the Sultan’s 
vast import- 
ance, we were 
kept waiting in 
the prime min- 
ister’s house 
while our 
salaams were 
being conveyed 
to the Sultan 
through the 
various minis- 
ters, and at last we were acquainted 
with his pleasure that he much desired 
an interview, but, being unwell, would be 
unable to see us, but hoped his ministers 
would see that we had everything we 
wanted. Having received his authority 
we were shown round Malé, where the 
white coral sand and the whitewashed 
mosques make a fearful glare, and throw 
up a wave of heat in the hot still air. 
The native huts are all built with coral 
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THE SULTAN GOES ABROAD IN HIS PALANQUIN. 


walls and cadjan roofs (plaited cocoanut 
leaves), and are enclosed by a fence about 
six feet high of cadjans, with little doors 
which are balanced to swing shut, and 
as we walked along we could see at a 
distance women’s heads peeping out and 
gradually withdrawn as we approached, 
when they viewed us through little 
cracks in the fence. The women folk 
are very shy, and we hardly saw one 
close to. Sometimes if going round 
a corner we 
chanced to meet 
one, she would 
instantly dart 
into one of the 
gardens and slam 
the door to, and 
when I wanted 


graph of a street 
next day, the 
moment I rigged 
up my camera 
for the purpose 
the people van- 
ished like magic, 
and the street 
looked the pic- 
ture of desola- 
tion. 

Wile wended 
our way to the 


to take a phuto- . 
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SWORD DANCERS, 


house of the minister of finance, where we 
were glad to quench our thirst with water 
from cocoanuts, and while sitting outside 


the house we were for all the world like 


a show, being stared at by hundreds of 
curious natives, who were chattering 
away and passing remarks which would 
have been interesting, no doubt, could 
we have understood them. 

The minister’s house and the interior 
made one instinctively think of the Old 
Testament — the 
pompous Indian 
with the flowing 
robes, and the 
bedroom draped 
with brilliant 
and gaudy lace, 
and the bed lit- 
tered with soft 
and downy pil- 
lows and hung 
with dainty cur- 
tains, and over- 
head an elabor- 
ate punkah noise- 
lessly swinging. 
An old time brass 
lamp of oil float- 
ing on water 
helps also to 
complete the 
picture, which, 
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to my mind, 
seemed quite a 
faithful _ repro- 
duction of those 
ancient days. 

‘An _ extraordi- 
nary bustle of 
preparations wa: 
going on inside 
the house, the 
reason of which 
was explained 
when we were 
invited to take 
breakfast with 
the ministers. 
The _ breakfast, 
an enormous 
feast, was served 
in true Oriental 
style, the staple 
dish being curry 
and rice, while dotted about the table 
were spices and all the tasty etceteras for 
curry interspersed with small dishes of 
native sweetmeats and chapatties (native 
bread). Knives and forks were provided 
for our use, while they, of course, like all 
Eastern nations, used their hands ; sickly 
sherbet was served to us in very fancy 
glasses, and at the end of the meal we 
inwardly congratulated ourselves that we 
had got through it safely to ourselves, 





APPARENTLY VERY BLOODTHIKSTY, BUT KEEPING WELL APART. 
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and, what we were more afraid of, with- 
out having hurt their feelings by refusing 
most impossible dishes. Although I tried 
nearly everything, I was invariably dis- 
appointed. One sweetmeat made from 
the cocoanut was delicious, and yet on 
the dish it looked most uninviting. 

The meal finished up by a servant bring- 
ing round a brass bowl and a brass jug 
with a long spout to it to serve as a 
finger bowl. 

After half-an-hour’s siesta we returned 
to our ship, longing for a spell to collect 
our thoughts and ruminate over the many 
strange things we had seen that morning. 
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breakwater constructed by the natives 
many years ago, and it is a fine piece of 
workmanship, of great size, considering 
the smallness of the community. It is 
maintained by everybody. Each rich 
man of the Maldives has a little portion 
marked off which he must keep in repair 
and in good order. 

After making a careful survey of the 
harbour and taking many soundings and 
borings, we sent in a preliminary report 
to the Sultan that dredging would be 
quite feasible, which he was much pleased 
to hear. 

On Friday, it being the Mohammedan 





A SPEAR DANCE, 


During the unloading operations much 
amusement was caused by giving the 
natives small lumps of ice, an unknown 
thing to them. They would drop it, 
change it from hand to hand, blow on 
it, and finally the most daring put it to 
their mouths, and finding no evil results 
from it, they wrapped it up in their 
waist cloths to take home to show their 
people ashore. 

The primary object of our visit was to 
examine the harbour to see if it would be 
possible to dredge it to allow the native 
buggalows to run right in, instead of 
anchoring out some distance. The 
harbour is protected by a long coral 


Sabbath, all work was suspended, and 
that day is the only one on which the 
Sultan is to be seen. He or his kinsfolk 
leave the palace in state with great 
dignity, and go to the mosque, where a 
service is held of some hours’ duration. 
A blast of trumpets and shouting herald 
his departure from the mosque in a state 
palanquin, which I snapped. A proces- 
sion is now formed and goes all round 
the village, with a band of cornets, trom- 
bones, drums, etc., and finally arrives in 
the courtyard of the palace, where the 
dancing and festivities are to take 
place. 

The upper rooms and the battlements 
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surrounding the courtyard are given 
over to the womenfolk and children 
of the islanders, while the men make 
a large circle in the courtyard, and 
at the top of the circle the Sultan’s 
brother and son sit in state in their 
gorgeous palanquins, decked in silk and 
golden robes, with jewelled turbans on. 
Servants in front are fanning them with 
large peacock feather fans, while others 
slowly rotate large sunshades over the 
palanquins. 

By special authority from the Sultan 
we were accommodated with chairs at 
the edge of the circle to watch the per- 


dragging their feet heavily through the 
loose white coral sand, guarding and 
attacking alternately, and standing in 
most grotesque attitudes of apparent 
great difficulty and discomfort. 

Each set of performers would after 
their turn salaam to the Sultan and 
withdraw, and other dances would com- 
mence. 

The spear dancing and fencing was 
much on the same lines as the sword 
dancing, only a far more active display 
altogether, and the turns were conse- 
quently shorter. 

What struck me most during the whole 





A GROUP OF DANCERS. 


formance, and here again my little 
camera caused much interest among the 
spectators. 

The performance consisted of sword- 
and-buckler dances and spear dances, 
the dancing throughout always being on 
the same lines, the only variations being 
in the number of men performing. It 
was a long affair, taking quite three 
hours, which to us, sitting in the blazing 
sun, seemed monotonous and wearisome, 
although the dancing was exceedingly 
well executed to the music of drums, 
cymbals, and cornets. The sword and 
buckler dancers dodged about, always 


performance was the exact time the per- 
formers kept, and the accuracy and uni- 
formity of their movements. 

The performance coming suddenly to 
an end, the bodyguard cleared an open- 
ing, and the Sultan’s son and brother in 
their palanquins disappeared within the 
precincts of the palace, where they hide 
themselves from the public gaze till the 
following Friday. Owing to the fact 
that the Sultan and his kindred so seldom 
come outside the palace, their com- 
plexions are quite fair compared to the 
ordinary run of natives. The son, who 
appears in most of the dancing photos, 
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looked a nice, intelligent little chap, and 
I couldn't help feeling sorry for him that 
he should have to live such a cooped-up, 
uninteresting life. 

A royal salute terminated the proceed- 
ings, and we wended our way towards 
our friend Mahomed Didi’s house (the 
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admiral of the fleet), where we were 
regaled with tea and plantains (bananas). 

Our visit was now quickly drawing to 
a close, and next day we went ashore 
and said “Good-bye” to our native 
friends, who had made our little visit so 
very pleasant. 
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HE Markoffs, an Asiatic Russian 
family, came to Hungary towards 
the end of the eighteenth century ; 

and Demeter Markoff, the third descen- 
dant of this family, was already a large 
landowner in Hungary, and could not 
speak a syllable of the Russian tongue. 
Demeter III. was a famous man in his 
time, first because he could ride down 
the strongest horse in one day, secondly 
because he could swallow the largest 
glass of wine at one gulp (and afterwards 
eat the glass itself), thirdly because, 
however large his income might be, he 
could always spend twice as much, and 
fourthly because, no matter what woman 
he met, he could always either fascinate 
her, or (failing that) marry her—and 
within a twelvemonth the lady in ques- 
tion would punctually be abolished from 
the face of the earth. When he reached 
his forty-eighth year he had just buried 
his third wife. She was a good soul, 
they say—never complained, and died 
quietly and without protest. 

By his first wife he had a son, Demeter 
Markoff the fourth. At the time of which 
we write, this young man was twenty- 
four years of age. In many respects he 
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failed to resemble his father. He lacked 
that gentleman’s heroic qualities, being 
a quiet and economical young man, fond 
of reading, painting and music. Wine 
and tobacco both made him sick, and if 
a pretty girl looked at him he would 
blush. Demeter III. was irritated by his 
son’s virtues, and called him a booby ; 
but he was his only son all the same, and 
he could not disown him. Paternal 
example had no effect upon him. In 
vain did Demeter III. take him to boar- 
hunts—the son simply began to paint the 
forest scenery; in vain did he give him 
money to spend—he bought nothing but 
books or pictures; in vain did he take 
him to places of amusement—he simply 
went to sleep while the fun was going on. 

One day, however, Demeter III. was 
astonished by the news that his son 
wished to marry. In the adjoiningcounty 
there was a charming young girl who 
was the youngest of the six daughters of 
a small landed proprietor. It was on the 
occasion of a vintage festival that the 
youth had first met her, and ever since 
then he had been accustomed, in the soft 
moonlight, to dream away his time in 
her company and to talk about the 
stars and the flowers, as respectable 
people are supposed to do when they are 
in love. The name of this young girl 
was Angelica. 

Young Demeter Markoff now came to 
his father and asked him if he would be 
good enough to journey into the adjoining 
county and obtain for him the necessary 
consent to the projected marriage. 

“With pleasure,” replied his father. 
“Ts she pretty?” 

“Her beauty is transcendent.” 

“Ah! you think so, because she is the 

G 








“ It was on the occasion of a vintage festival that 


the youth first met her.” 


first girl you have met. 
you?” 

“‘ She worships me.” 

“Is she young ?” 

“ Only eighteen.” 

“That is the most interesting age. 
Don’t be afraid. I will go and manage 
it. I will bring her back. You can 
consider her already here.” 

Demeter III. had his horses swiftly 
harnessed—five beautiful Arab steeds— 
and he drove them into the neighbouring 
county at such a terrific rate that they 
were pretty well lame before they got 
there. Directly he set eyes on Angelica 
he saw that she was indeed the loveliest 
of women, also that she had a deeply- 
rooted affection for his son. 

Angelica, as already said, was only 
eighteen, and at that age the fancy rules 
over the senses. Secret sympathies and 
inexplicable magnetic influences operate 
in the soul. These things whispered to 


Is she fond of 
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Miss Angelica that to be drawn 
by five Arab steeds is more 
delightful than to- be drawn by 
two, and that it was pleasanter 
to eat off silver dishes than off 
china plates; and, indeed, 
Demeter IV. possessed less pro- 
perty than his father, for while 
the latter owned large tracts of 
country, nothing belonged to his 
artistic son but the landscapes 
on canvas which he had himself 
painted in the paternal terri‘ory. 

In one word, Angelica gave 
her hand to Demeter III. instead 
of to his offspring. The‘matri- 
monial go-between kept his 
word—he brought the young lady 
home; but Demeter IV. was 
sufficiently astonished when his 
father told him that she did not 
come as his wife, but as his 
step-mother. 

The younger Demeter now 
found it necessary to quit Hun- 
gary altogether, for all the inhabi- 
tants were laughing at his 
expense. He went to Russia and 
lived in an old mansion of his 
father’s at Podolia. Thence he 
never returned. 

After that, the people at home 
told all sorts of ludicrous stories as to the 
life he was leading in Russia. Some said 
that he sat all day long in the corner of a 
room, opposite the portrait of the girl he 
had wished to marry; that the spiders 
were industiiously spinning their webs 
over this picture; that they had almost 
covered it from view, but that the eyes 
of Angelica were still visible, and that 
Demeter IV. would not leave the chamber 
until they, too, were concealed by the 
filmy meshes. Others said he was making 
experiments in chemistry, and trying the 
effect of certain poisons upon dogs and 
cats. A third party said that he had 
become a vegetarian, and passed his life 
in weighing up the precise amount of 
food which he considered necessary for 
his next meal. But they were all wrong, 
and at length their statements were con- 
futed by a letter which arrived from 
Demeter IV. addressed to his father. 

It should be mentioned, by-the-way, 
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that the beautiful Angelica had indeed 
died within the twelvemonth. On the 
occasion of a ball Demeter III. was so 
drunk that he pointed a gun at his wife 
because she was chatting too merrily 
with a good-looking young officer. She 
thereupon fled from the ball-room in 
terror, rushed out into the cold night 
air in her mus- 
lin dress and 
satin slippers, 
took a chill, 
and shortly 
died there- 
from. But she 
had attained 
her ambition, 
and if she 
had married 
the younger 
Demeter she 
might perhaps 
still have been 
alive. As Mrs. 
Demeter IV. 
she would not 
have been 
lying in such 
a beautiful 
velvet-covered 
and gilded 
coffin, nor 
have been 
drawn to her 
vault by five 
such beautiful 
Arab steeds. 
From ithe 
younger De- 
meter’s letter 
to his father 
it appeared 
that he had 





beautiful girl imaginable for my wife. 
I want you to be present at the ceremony. 
This time I am not afraid that you will 
carry off my bride, for ten years have 
elapsed, and you have now lost your 
power of fascination. Ten years ago I 
was a mere child and you were a man; 
to-day I am a man and you are getting 
well on into 
childhood. 
Besides, my 
fiancée loves 
me with pro- 
found  devo- 
tion. There- 
fore, if you 
wish me hap- 
piness, come 
at once to my 
approaching 
wedding. 
“ DEMETER.” 


These words 
inflamed De- 
meter III. His 
pride was 
wounded. A 
wicked desire 
took posses- 
sion of him. 

“ What sort 
of girl is this 
your master 
intends to 
marry?” he 
enquired of 
the valet who 
had brought 
the letter. 

“A most 
lovely crea- 
ture, sir,’’ was 


been so far the reply 
successful in * She fled from the ball-voom in terror.” “ I s she 
forgetting An- young?” 


gelica that he was about to marry another 
girl. Years had already passed. The 
elder Demeter was fifty-eight years old, 
while his son was still only thirty-four. 
Thus the latter was now in a position 
to write to his father in these terms :— 


“My Dear Fatuer,—I again intend 
to marry, and | have discovered the most 


“ Still almost a child.” 

“Do they love each other?” 

“ Like a pair of doves.” 

“ Well, go back and tell my son that I 
shall be present at his wedding.” 

Demeter III. lost not a moment, but 
travelled post haste. Reaching Lemberg 
he there happened to meet his son’s 
coachman. 
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“What are you doing here, Dimitru?” 
he enquired. 

The servant stammered and showed 
that he would like to lie; but a handful 
of gold promptly administered induced 
him to tell the truth. He said that his 
master got quite alarmed on hearing that 
the father did not mind taking the trouble 
of journeying to Podolia, and he had 
therefore arranged that the wedding 
should take place two days earlier, 
sending his coachman to Lemberg to 
buy certain Hungarian commodities for 
the marriage feast. 

Demeter III. leaped upon a swift horse 
(for his carriage was not quick enough) 
and galloped furiously towards Podolia. 
Two horses fell beneath him, and he 
arrived at the church just as the marriage 
was about to be solemnised. He dis- 
mounted, and the ceremony was inter- 
rupted in order 
that father and 
son might greet 





“If he attempted to beat 
her, she gave him a worse 
thrashing in return.” 
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each other, while the bride remained near 
the altar. She was covered with a thick 
veil, which completely hid her features. 
Demeter III. looked with proud contempt 
upon his son, whose face was sunk with 
a lingering ailment, and from whose 
colour it could be seen how many months 
he had to live ; whereas he, the father, was 
still vigorous and robust. Demeter IV. 
threw an imploring glance at his paternal 
relative, who simply received it with a 
smile, and then walked up to the waiting 
bride, and whispered in her ear: 

“Beautiful woman, I am Demeter 
Markoff III., whilst that man is my son. 
His hands tremble, mine are steady ; his 
are empty, mine are full of gold. Com- 
pare us together, and choose which you 
will prefer to lead you to the altar.” 

Didora—such was the lady’s name— 
made her decision with very little hesita- 
tion, and it was the father whom she 
allowed to take her to the altar and 
make her his wife. She swore to him 
eternal devo- 
tion. Demeter 
III. was radi- 
ant with vic- 
tory, and 
glanced round 
the church to 
see what had 
become of his 
son. The lat- 
ter was stand- 
ing with his 
back against a 
pillar, watch- 
ing the cere- 
mony from 
thence. He 
was not weep- 
ing, as on a 
former occa- 
sion. 

As the party 
were. leaving 
the church, 
he whispered 
in his father’s 
ears: ‘“ Good 
luck to you, 
Demeter III.” 

The elderly 
bridegroom 
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took off the veil from the face of his 
bride. He beheld, not a thing of beauty, 
but an ugly, crooked-mouthed, one-eyed 
horror—an object so very ugly that you 
could not find another like it if you 
searched all over the earth. 

From this wife he could not escare so 
easily as from the others. He could not 
drive her away from him, ard she refused 
to die. He lived with her till his own 
death. She was not afraid of his anger ; 
for she could swear better than he. If 


AN 
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he drank, so did Didora ; if he attempted 
to beat her, she gave him a worse thrash- 
ing inretuyn. Demeter found it necessary 
to shave off his beard, otherwise Didora 
would have pulled it out for him. She 
insisted on accompanying him whenever 
he visited his friends, and, being generally 
in drink, she would quarrel with him in 
their houses, and expose him to the 
keenest ridicule. At length he decided 
never to go out-of-doors again; and he 
died in seclusion. 


IDYL. 


By LEAH ANSON. 


WOULD I could forget! 
But still the Fates decree, 
I must remember 
How sweet you are, and yet 
How cold, how stern to me, 
This drear November. 


You bade me leave your side, 
Nor ever see you more. 
Set, stern, and sober, 
You did not cease to chide, 
Till I was wounded sore— 
That was October. 


But, as I turned to go 
Fancy recalled tke scent 
Of fresh, green hay, 
Where wandered soft and slow 
We two, on pleasure bent, 
That morn in May. 


The pastime of an hour 

It was to you, no more, 
That afternoon. 

And I—I have the flower 

That in your hair you wore, 
That night in June. 


Together, hand in hand, 

We plucked the sweet moss-roses 
Beneath the sky 

That smiled on poppy-land, 

And all its summer posies. 
That sweet July. 


You have forgot your vow, 
You have denied our plight 
Of last September. 
My heart is broken now 
But may recover quite 
By next December! 















XV. 


FTER Rubi, the next town on my 

A programme was Esparraguera, a 

rather small place at the foot of 

the mountain of Montserrat. The fame 

of Wanga had reach there before me, as 

had the gilded coach, and I found a 
curious crowd awaiting me. 

“That is he, that is Wanga,” they 
cried, pointing their fingers. But it was 
not at me they pointed, but at Don 
Frederico, the interpreter; he was so 
much more imposing, so vastly more 
mysterious than I. Beside him I looked 
very innocent and commonplace. But he 
put that matter right presently, pointing 
to me as the great Wanga, and alluding 
to himself as the humble medium through 
which my burning words would be com- 
municated to the public. The best apart- 
ments in the house were, of course, set 
aside for me, and before I had been half 
an hour in the place I sent an invitation 
to the mayor, the town clerk, the sub- 
delegate of medicine, and other officials 
to come and dine with me. The invita- 
tion was rather sudden, but Spaniards 
do not stand on ceremony on such occa- 
sions as this. They turned up in force 
and, as was to be expected, did full justice 
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to the meal as well as to various post- 
prandial bottles of champagne Codorniu ; 
we became, in fact, great friends ; though 
to attain this end I had to throw on one 
side the irritating pretence of not being 
able to speak Spanish. I broke another 
rule, too, that night, for I paid a profes- 
sional visit to the mayor's wife, who had 
been for some time suffering from rheu- 
matism. I, of course, prescribed a series 
of rubbings with Wanga’s Oil, to be 
accompanied by continuous doses of the 
Indian Lotion. 

But couldn’t I cure the lady myself? 
Wouldn’t I be so-exceedingly kind as to 
use my own hands in applying the oil? 
They had heard it stated that I was per- 
sonally endowed with healing powers and 
that in the hands of other people the 
remedies lost half theirefficacy. Of course, 
I scouted this idea, praised up the remedies 
as the real source of all the cures; but 
my arguments were of no avail, and I had 
finally to consent to rid the lady of her 
pains. Had she not been young and 
good-looking my decision might have 
been otherwise, as had I known what 
very stubborn pains they were it would 
surely have been. Three or four times a 
week the lady issued bulletins in her own 
handwriting, describing the state of her 
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feelings, and practically demanding my 
presence. In the end I began to send Lucas, 
my major-domo, when of a sudden the 
lady’s pains ceased. The opening night 
was a good one, both as regards the 
patients that I cured and the money taken. 
If I remember rightly it was about 1,500 
pesetas, which was very good for such a 
small place. 

The very next morning I sallied out 
early with the intention of climbing up 
Montserrat, when I met with the only 
really serious adventure that fell to my lot 
in Spain. I climbed, and climbed, knowing 
nothing except that I was going upwards. 
I should, of course, have taken a guide, 
but I wanted above all things to be 
alone, to be away from the crowds, above 
their heads, and far removed from the 
smell of Wanga’s Indian Lotion. The 
ascent was far from easy, whatever it 
might have been to an experienced 
climber. But when it came to the descent, 
there was where the great difficulty lay! I 
must have been rendered half-intoxicated 
by the exuberant air of the place or | 
would not have ventured into what was 
not only a serious position, but a series 
of serious positions. The plain truth of 
the matter was that I found myself at 
last on a pinnacle of rock from which it 
appeared impossible to descend. Oace 
or twice I essayed the task, but had to 
give up in despair. By something like a 
miracle I might have got to the bottom of 
that particular ledge ; but looking backon 
the difficulties I had overcome in making 
the ascent, I knew I could only succeed in 
getting back by a score of miracles. It was 
a very humiliating situation for one occu- 
pying in the public eye the exalted posi- 
tion I had lately been called upon to fill, 
to find oneself perched on the top of a 
rock with no means either of ascending or 
descending. As the idea of this morning 
excursion had come to me before anybody 
was astir at the hotel, I had communicated 
my intention to no one, so that my friends 
would not know where to look for me. 
To add to the misery of the situation I 
began to feel appallingly hungry. I had 
started out without even the matutinal 
chocolate, and had no hopes that my 
absence would be taken much into 
account before the eleven o'clock 
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almuerzo. However, there was nothing 
for it but to wait, and as I happened to 
have a volume of “Gil Blas” in my pocket 
I settled down to amuse myself with the 
vagaries of that droll quack, Doctor 
Sangrado. I tried to fancy that I was 
seated comfortably in an armchair at the 
hotel, but my imagination failed to 
respond. Every now and again I sur- 
veyed the horizon in the vain hope of 
seeing some one coming to the rescue. 
Away in the distance I could discern the 
road which wound along, a line of light 
at the base, but the people who passed 
there had evidently no thought of me. 

Eleven o'clock came at last, and my 
impatience grew so uncontrollable that I 
determined to make the effort to descend 
that first stage, let the consequences 
be what they would. And they were 
what I expected, or nearly so. I missed 
my footing, a tuft of grass upon which I 
had seized gave way, and | fell. The 
height, however, was not a great one, but 
it was sufficient to stun me for a time. 
When I came to myself I saw a party of 
three or four persons leave the road and 
make towards the mountain. I waved 
my handkerchief and kept waving it until 
by an answering signal | kaew that | was 
seen. A shepherd who had spent all his 
life on the sides of Montserrat tending his 
‘sheep and his goats soon after came to 
my assistance, and by means of his long 
pole and a coil of rope I was able to get 
on level ground once more. Ihave never 
since tried to ascend a mountain, and 
most religiously abstain from reading 
the accounts of those foolish people who 
have not learned a needful lesson from 
their first experience of climbing. 

The stay in Esparraguera was otherwise 
uneventful. I may mention, however, 
that I nearly fell in love with a girl, 
the balcony of whose chamber on the 
opposite side of the street faced mine. 
Without any formal introduction, beyond 
the narrowness of the space dividing us, 
we managed to get on very good terms, 
and although I was not able to serenade 
her after the Spanish fashion, I told her 
she was the nicest girl in the world, with 
a mental reservation, however, borrowed 
from Micky Free—except two or perhaps 
three. At parting she threw her fan 
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across to me as a present, whilst in 
reciprocation I conveyed to her three 
bottles of Wanga’s Oil and an equal 
quantity of the Indian Lotion. On various 
occasions | had urged her to acquire a few 
rheumatic pains, promising that for her 
sake I would break my othewise invari- 
able rule and give personal attention to 
her cure. But the girl was disgracefully 
healthy and her father was over six feet 
in height. Esparraguera proved to be as 
enthusiastic as any of the other Spanish 
towns visited by the Wangas. Three 
times the band of the regiment stationed 
there serenaded me, whilst two civilian 
bands acted as if they had been called 
into existence for no other purpose than 
to obsequiar—do honour to—the great 
Wanga. Of course, on these occasions I 
had to entertain the bands, which added 
greatly to the amount of my hotel bill. 
It was in the game, however, and noDody 
grumbled. A few months later on, I 
most unexpectedly came across the 
colonel who was commanding the regi- 
ment in Esparraguera, and he received me 
with as much enthusiasm as if we had 
been friends from childhood. Indeed, he 
gave me, what was for me, the greatest 
treat of the many treats I had received in 
Spain. With two companies of cavalry, 
he was making a forced march to some 
mines in Andalusia, where disturbances 
had broken out, and as I had nothing 
particular todo at the time he invited 
me to accompany him. This I was very 
glad to do, particularly as he placed an 
excellent horse at my disposal, and for 
three days I marched with him at the 
head of the troops. 

But Iam anticipating. I left Esparra- 
guera with regret, and, as in the case of 
Rubi, the people of Esparraguera wished 
me to stop with them always. Poor 
innocent peop!e! they did not know how 
soon they would grow tired of me. 

The next town was Villa Franca del 
Panades, or to give it a translation in 
English, the Free Town of the Bakers. 
But here the arrangements for my visit 
had not been concluded. The mayor, 
indeed, had given us permission, but the 
sub-delegate of medicine representing the 
medical authorities in Madrid was a very 
stubborn individual who did not believe 
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in the Wanga remedies, and was im- 
pervious to bribes. I called upon him 
immediately on reaching the town, 
hoping to be able to do what the agent 
in advance had so far failed to accomplish. 

Oh! yes, he would give permission 
with pleasure, but on conditions, and the 
conditions were that | cure privately, 
before beginning to work in public, 
certain patients of his owa selection. | 
told him that, of course, we did not pre- 
tend to be able to cure all kinds of diseases, 
but that if he let me see the patients in 
question I would tell him at once whether 
the Wanga treatment would apply in 
their cases. We made an appointment 
for next day, and whea I called at his 
house I found abofit half a dozen old 
people, mostly on crutches. I soon saw 
that they were just the kind of cases that 
Wangacould not undertake to cure, though 
the tradition of the firm would urge 
them to buy as many bottles of the 
remedies; as their means would allow. 
They were mostly cases of contracted 
tendons or muscles, or if there were one 
or two instances of rheumatism they 
where of such a‘thronic character that 
they could only be relieved by a long 
course of treatment. I did not, of course, 
undertake to do what was impossible, nor 
would I make an attempt that could only 
result in failure, whereupon the sub- 
delegate smiled knowingly and said, “I 
thought as much.” He still, of course, 
refused to give the permission, and after 
a fortnight’s waiting, the attempt to 
work the town had to be abandoned. 

In any case,! was tired of the réle of 
Wanga, and was very glad when | heard 
that my cart was to be withdrawn from 
circulation. 

After this I was sent to Zaragoza to 
collect accounts and settle up matters le‘t 
pending by another Wanga whom I had 
never seen. Ina the summer the capital of 
Aragon is a pleasant town, but in the 
winter cold blasts blow down from the 
Pyrenees. These winds are not at all 
terrible to one accustomed to a colder 
climate, and to me, personally, they meant 
nothing at all, though | often found that 
the efforts of others to protect themselves 
from the cold had a very depressing effect 
upon me. As an antidote and to show 
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the people of Zaragoza what hot-house 
plants they were, I started to bathe every 
morning in the Ebro. Such a thing had 
never been heard of before; bathing in 
the snowy waters of the Ebro during 
mid-winter! Rumours as to _ this 
tremendous feat spread all over the town. 
Not one person in a hundred could 
believe it to be true, but as that one 
person knew, the arguments sometimes 
waxed hot. Indeed, bets were made on 
the subject, and one morning as | plunged 
into the swift-flowing river a whole con- 
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gregation of Aragonese came from 
behind the reeds to watch me. After this 
doubt was no longer possible. Two 
representatives of local newspapers came 
to interview me upon the subject, and, 
amongst other questions, asked me if the 
almost impossible hardihood of my 
nature was to be attributed to the virtues 
of the Wanga remedies. I did not give 
a direct answer to that question, though I 
might have told him with truth that I 
had never during the whole course of my 
life taken a single dose of medicine or 


She threw her fan across at me, 
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swallowed a pill. Nor have I done so 
since, and it is one of the few ambitions 
remaining to me that when at the age of 
a hundred or so I depart this life my 
executors will be able to place on my 
tomb a deeply-graved confirmation of the 
above boast—“ He never took medicine 
or swallowed a pill!” 

When I got back to Barcelona I was 
told by Mr. Barley that there was 
a treat in store for me, and as such, 
indeed, I regarded it and found it. 
1 was to go to the Island of Majorca 
as manager for a new Wanga, that 
is, one who was new to Spain. Mr. 
Horsley, as I will call him, had 
worked many of the English towns and 
was well experienced in the business. 
He had been, I believe, a preacher of 
some kind, and had sometimes a very 
sanctimonious air, but he was far and 
away—always barring myself—the 
decentest representative of the firm I had 
seen. He neither cursed nor swore. 
With the air of a philanthropist, which 
he was well able to assume, he had the 
manners of a philanthropist, and though 
anxious enough for the pesetas, he managed 
to avoid all appearance of greed. It was 
not my duty on this occasion to act 
as interpreter. The goods, instead of 
being sold from the cart, had to be passed 
through the local chemists and druggists, 
and it was my business to collect the 
accounts as wellas to select the cases and 
assist in the cures. The man who acted as 
interpreter was a native of Gibraltar 
named Rios, a Rock-Scorpion, with a 
great flow of language and no principle. 
He had been employed as a missionary 
in Africa, as a “souper” in the West of 
Ireland, and though, if he believed in any 
religion at all it was that of Rome, he 
was ready at any time to denounce the 
Catholics, and the greater the pay the 
stronger would be his denunciations. 
The fellow was always resorting to under- 
hand tricks, most of which I discovered, 
and although I knew him to have got up 
a regular clientéle of private patients, I 
kept the knowledge to myself. When, 
however, for an honorarium of a hundred 
pesetas I consented to treat a friend of 
the landlord of the hotel where I was 
staying at his own house, the news was 
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promptly conveyed to Mr. Horsley. The 
latter accused me of the delinquency, and 
as I happened to know who had given 
him the information, I let out the whole 
budget of Rios’s sins. The upshot was 
that the latter got sent about his business 
and I had to play a double réle, 

Though one of the most beautiful 
places in the world, and, I am sure, one of 
the healthiest, there was a great deal of 
physical deformity amongst the natives 
of Majorca. I think it must have been 
owing to the fact of too much con- 
sanguinity in the marriages. For genera- 
tions the island has been inhabited by 
the same families, marrying and inter- 
marrying, so that everyone is more or 
less related to everyone else. At any 
rate we did a roaring trade, taking about 
£3,000 during the fortnight we had per- 
mission to work the town. So great had 
been the crowd attending the Market 
Place that both the theatres were deserted. 
A number of girls belonging to an opera 
company got stranded in the place. 
There were about a dozen of them, and 
the whole came to meas a deputation, 
asking me to find some means of getting 
them out of their difficulty. The extreme 
amiability of my character, they assured 
me, was well known, and they had per- 
fect confidence that, without doing any 
injury to myself or the equally amiable 
Wanga, I would be able to assist them. 
I could not, of course, even if I had not 
been quite so very amiable, so muy 
simpatico, have resisted an appeal of this 
kind, and I at once proposed that we 
should get up a cure-performance at the 
theatre for their benefit. Wanga promptly 
fell in with the idea, but there was a 
great difficulty ahead of us. On such 
an occasion, when all the best people in 
the town might be expected to attend, 
we should have an “ extra-special” case, 
and we had no such case on hand at the 
time. But one had to be found. I took 
a coach and drove round to the neigh- 
bouring villages, and was fortunate 
to come across just the kind of cripple 
we wanted. He had been on crutches 
for fourteen years, but an examination of 
his joints showed me that he could be 
freed from his pains, at least temporarily. 
He had the further advantage as a case, 
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from our point of view, that he was well- 
known in Palma. 

Wanga in turn examined him, and he 
agreed with me that we had got an ideal 
case. 

On the Sunday evening the theatre was 
filled in every part. All the doctors of 
the town were present, as well as hun- 
dreds of other people who had not joined 
in the nightly demonstration in the Plaza. 
The curtain rose, displaying Mr. Wanga 
and myself standing in the centre of the 
stage. We were greeted with loud cheers ; 
we bowed, and began what was a modi- 
fication of the usual oration. Then we 
called the patient forward and put him 
through the usual catechism. He had 
been under scores of doctors, and had 
tried baths and mineral springs galore, 
but had never been able to obtain any 
relief. We had a few spies placed about 
the theatre, and one of these reported to 
us that the general opinion amongst the 
doctors was that, in the American phrase, 
we had bitten off more than wecould chew. 
Our present patient could not be cured ! 

We asked the audience if he was known 
to any of them, and the chorus of “Si, 
si,” that came in response showed that 
he was known, at least by sight, to the 
vast majority. 

The curtain was now dropped, the 
band began to play, and Wanga and 
myself, stripped to the waist, commenced 
our cure. How we did manipulate the 
poor fellow to be sure! Rubbing and 
thumbing and pressing and bending until 
in the end his limbs seemed to be as 
pliable as those of a newly-born babe. 
When we had got him into a sufficiently 
satisfactory condition we dressed him 
and put him to rest whilst Wanga 
resumed his address. He assumed, very 
cleverly, a despondent air. If the best 
doctors of Spain and France, if the most 
famous springs, could do nothing for the 
unfortunate patient, how could it be 
expected that he, who had no academic 
distinctions whatever, could cure him in 
the space of one short half-hour? The 
doctors looked at each other trium- 
phantly, each saying to the other, “I 
told you so!” The audience became 
gloomy, depressed. Most of them were 
partisans of Wanga, and they were 
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grieved that at last and on such an 
important occasion their hero should 
have to confess to a failure. For a full 
minute he remained with downcast head 
as if meditating on what further apology 
he could make. Then with a quick jerk 
he straightened himself up and said : 

“However, let us see what we have 
been able to do for him.” 

I repeated the words in Spanish, and I 
am afraid a gleam of something like 
amusement showed in my eyes. At any 
rate, the tension of the audience was 
greatly relieved. I went behind the 
scenes, and brought forward the patient, 
walking no longer on crutches but erect 
as a ramrod, and with the two sticks 
carried like rifles on his shoulders. Then 
the audience burst into such tremendous 
cheering as I have never seen even at 
the most enthusiastic political: demon- 
stration. Wanga walked quickly round 
the stage. The patient followed him. 
Wanga danced a jig, so did the patient. 
The old fellow rose completely to the 
occasion, and advancing to the footlights, 
offered the now discarded crutches for 
sale. Once more the cheering broke 
forth; the girls of the opera came for- 
ward, each with an immense bouquet ; 
scores of pigeons, decorated in fancy- 
coloured ribbons, were let loose, and the 
doctors became greatly depressed. That 
night our patient walked round to the 
houses upon which he had been in the 
habit of calling for alms, and not content 
with that, covered the distance of four 
miles between his house and Palma 
entirely on foot. It was scarcely to be 
wondered, then, that a few days later a 
rumour should have got round the town 
that the rheumatic pains had returned, 
and that the patient was again lying 
ill in bed. This actually proved to be 
the case, and now my task was to make 
it appear false. So I drove out to put 
him through the mill once more, and 
brought him back with me to Palma. 
When the evening function began 
we alluded to the rumour in regard to 
our theatre patient, dwelt upon his indis- 
cretion in putting such a heavy strain on 
his liberated muscles, and in the end 
induced him once more to dance a jig 
in the cart, 
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The original permission obtained from 
the Governor of Majorca only allowed us 
a fortnight’s time to work the town ; but 
the permission was afterwards extended 
toa month. When the month was up, 
as the money was still rolling in, Wanga 
applied to the Governor fora still further 
extension of time. But this was steadily 
refused ; whereupon I am sorry to say 
Mr. Horsley grew angry. He was ill- 
advised enough to make a speech in 
which, if he did not openly denounce the 
Governor, he made him responsible for 
all the ills that still remained to be cured 
onthe island. But I had my instructions 
from headquarters, and instead of de- 
nouncing the Governor I translated 
Wanga’s remarks into a strong eulogy 
of that official. Horsley listened atten- 
tively for the word Gobernador, and as 
he heard it often mentioned he was fully 
convinced that I was most faithfully 
translating him. At each compliment 
the people cheered; for the Governor 
was popular, and it was gratifying to 
the people to hear such praise of him 
from the mcuth of a foreigner. Wanga, 
too, was gratified at the favourable 
reception given to what he thought were 
his own remarks, and, in an aside to me, 
he declared that he could carry the 
people of the island with him in spite 
of the Governor. I had my own opinion 
upon this point, however, but I judiciously 
kept it to myself. When the affair was 
over, and I had got on the fringe of the 
crowd, the British Consul came up to re 
and warmly congratulated me upon my 
interpretation. 

“It was the freest and finest piece of 
interpretation I have ever heard in my 
life,” he said. 

Amongst the minor incidents of our 
stay in Majorca was a luncheon at the 
old monastery in Valldemosa, where 
Chopin and George Sand kept up for 
a while their joint ménage, and a visit to 
the Archduke of Austria, brother of 
Queen Christina. The Archduke treated 
us most charmingly, provided us with 
lunch, and got his major-domo to take 
our photographs. We remained in con- 
versation with him for more than an 
hour, in the course of which I had some- 
thing to say about the manners, or want of 
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manners, of certain English tourists. 


As 
an example of the kind, I mentioned to 
him an incident that happened to me 


the day before. I was sitting ina café 
when a policeman came to me to say 
that there was a countryman of mine 
outside evidently wanting to know some- 
thing, but what it was the policeman 
could not ascertain. I went out and 
found the typical British tourist of the 
wealthy class, with a Murray’s Guide 
Book in his hand and his countenance, 
as Ruskin has it, “red with cutaneous 
eruption of conceit.” He had a trail of 
girls behind him, and they all wanted to 
know the way to the house where the 
Napoleon family had lived. They should 
also be delighted to obtain permission 
to visit the fortified Castle of Belver 
commanding the harbour. I told the 
policeman to direct them to the Napoleon 
house, and in the medntime I promised 
to obtain the permit for Belver from the 
Governor's secretary, with whom I was 
on very friendly terms. I was back at 
the café before the tourists returned, and 
then, without waiting to know whether 
I had got the permit or not, the head 
offender marched away with an imperious 
wave of his hand for thanks. I sent the 
permit after him with a not too polite 
note requesting him for the sake of his 
nation to assume the ordinary courtesy 
of a gentleman whenever he landed 
ignorant upon a foreign shore. 

I had just told this story to the Arch- 
duke, when who should come up but the 
hero of it, with white streamers flying 
from his hat and the same trail of girls 
behind him. They were in a coach with 
four horses, and, to all appearances, 
evidently intended to take the Archduke 
by storm. But they did not, and I hada 
very neat bit of revenge. Just as they 
alighted from the carriage the Archduke 
took me by the arm and we walked with 
ostentatious silence away from them. 
The red face of the tourist—he was the 
owner of a fine yacht, by the way—grew 
redder still, and the girls blushed pain- 
fully. I felt sorry for the latter, as I am 
sure they were in no way to blame. 

Horsley and I visited other towns 
but finally, when we were at Murcia, 
the Government stopped the further sale 
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of the Wanga remedies 
in any part of Spain. 
We telegraphed the in- 
telligence on to Bar- 
celona, whereupon all 
the workers and men 
were withdrawn; the 
coaches were sold for 
firewood, the men sent 
home. I made my 
way to the little sea- 
side town of Aguilar, 
from whence I obtained 
a passage to Dundee. 
The ship was laden 
with esparto grass for 
paper making, and the 
smell, as of a hay-field, 
accompanied us all 
the way. I did not 
want to go to Dundee, 
nor to Scotland, where 
I knew no one, but 
there was no other 
vessel, and I had only 
Hobson’s choice. 

As it happened, how- 
ever, on the very day 
I landed in Jute-town 
an advertisement ap- 
peared in the Advertiser 
which offered such an 
appointment as_ I 
thought might suit me. 
It was in connection 
with a newspaper, and 
application had to be 
made to a number. 
I applied, exaggerating The Archduke took me by the arm, and we walked with 
my own good qualities ostentatious silence away from them. 
by declaring in decent 
English that I had broken the whole the appointment. No one, I am sure, 
Ten Commandments. The boast wasa_ who has followed these “ Confessions” 
borrowed one, a plagiarism fromafriend, will believe that I have ever broken 
but it served its purpose and I got even half the Commandments. 
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THE END. 








“ H! but you should see my leetle 
Nita.” 

We were a jolly party of 
young soldiers, seated in a little drink- 
ing house at Carna, in Upper Egypt. 

We were all young men, and we had 
gone out to Africa, in those days, tired 
of our uneventful lives in dull old 
England, hoping to achieve fame and 
fortune in that distant land. Alas! they 
hadn’t come as quickly as we had hoped. 
It was the time when recruits from every 
part of the world were flocking to serve 
in the Egyptian army. 

Some of them blackguards whose own 
country was no longer safe for them, and 
who sought a refuge ; others young, rich 
and idle, longing for the excitement of 
an African campaign. 

I won’t prejudice the reader by saying 
to which class we belonged ; it is sufficient 
to say that we were all welcomed, and 
the few of us that were chatting gaily 
that day in the little inn were the officers 
of the garrison of Carna, a town not far 
from Alexandria. 

We had a dull time of it waiting about 
in that lonely place, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. We played, and 
we drank, and we sang, and there our 
amusements ended—and we could only 
long for the enemy to come, feeling that 
any change would be welcome, and that 
we should receive even the murderous 
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Dervishes with joy, whenever they should 
choose to favour us with a visit. 

There were only seven of us altogether : 
Dick Teller, Henderson, Preston, myself, 
and three others making up the party. 

One of the three was an old German 
who had fought his way up steadily 
from the ranks. He was a queer old 
fellow, and we were great friends—he 
and I. 

Van—we all called him Van—was an 
old soldier; he had been in Egypt for 
nearly twenty years, and although not 
yet fifty, was a weather-beaten old 
warrior compared to us other youngsters. 

He had seen more service than we were 
ever likely to see, in those twenty years 
of Egyptian life, and yet through it all 
he had kept his queer German simplicity 
and kindliness of nature, and was a great 
favourite with us. He was a most enter- 
taining companion, and many a long 
evening we had sat, as we sat to-night 
in that little inn, listening to his tales of 
battles in the desert and hairbreadth 
escapes, tales that—told in his simple 
way, with his queer accent—had an 
absorbing interest for us young soldiers, 
who had never seen an action in our 
lives. 

To me there was only one fault in his 
kindly nature. A sunstroke, caught in 
the burning plains of the south, had 
weakened his head a little, and as we 
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used to ply him pretty freely with any 
kind of liquor that came to hand in 
those nights at Carna, and he got excited 
over his yarns, the drink would go to 
his head and he would get stupid and 
wander in his talk. 

Whenever he got rather bad he used 
to wander on in a half-pathetic, half- 
maudlin way about his “little Nita”: 
his wife as we all supposed, though none 
of us had ever seen her; and when our 
talk got on to the subject of the women 
—as it was sure to do in the course of 
the evening — his one remark, “You 
should see my leetle Nita,” was always 
the signal for the chaff to begin. 

In vain we used to implore him to let 
us see this divinity of domestic virtues. 
He lived far away in the old part of the 
town, and had never asked us to his 
house ; indeed, I was the only one who 
knew where it was, and I was specially 
privileged. 

“Then, why the deuce don't you let 
us see your ‘ leetle Nita’?” laughed Dick 
Teller that evening, for the twentieth 
time. 

Old Van only shook his head, rather 
sadly it seemed to me. 

“What could you want with her?” he 
said, “ you young gentlemen” ; then, as 
if remembering himself, and repenting of 
ever mentioning her name in such a place, 
he started another tale, and we, seeing 
our chaff displeased him, took no more 
notice for that day; only one or two of 
the others mentally resolved to unearth 
this mythical young beauty before very 
long. 

However, like many other resolves, 
this one was forgotten. Van, after that 
evening, was much reserved, and Dick 
Teller and myself were probably the 
only ones who remembered anything of 
Nita or her perfections. 

One day we were riding slowly through 
the more deserted parts of the town in 
rather an exploring frame of mind. 

It was a neighbourhood little frequented 
by the English part of the population, 
and we wandered on looking about us, 
Dick chatting gaily and trying to fasci- 
nate the few pretty native girls we 
met. 

I had never been quite certain whether 
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I liked Dick or not; he was certainly a 
general favourite wherever he went, and 
was always good-natured and jolly, but 
he had a way of talking of what he 
would do when the enemy came, and of 
boasting of his people at home, that was 
excessively irritating. 

However, where there were only two 
people who spoke English at all, one 
could not afford to be too fastidious, and 
we got along together well enough. 

As we rode past one of the numerous 
alleys which branched off from the road 
we were in, the sound of a female voice, 
singing one of our regimental songs, fell 
on our ears. 

It was a beautiful girlish voice, and 
the rollicking charge sounded so queer, 
sung by the lovely soprano, that we 
turned our horses and hastened down 
the street. 

There was quite a crowd round the 
singer when we got there and, dismount- 
ing, we pushed our way through the 
crowd of donkey boys and thieves of 
every description that make a crowd in 
dusty Carna, and managed at last to get 
a good view of her. 

She was a lovely young girl, looking 
barely seventeen. She worea loose white 
garment of some clinging soft stuff that 
left her dusky neck and ankles bare ; 
a striped cloth was thrown over one 
shoulder and fastened at the waist with 
a belt. She wore heavy silver bracelets 
on her bare feet and arms, and I remember 
thinking as I looked at her, that I had 
never seen a prettier dress or a sweeter 
singer. 

Sung by her beautiful voice, the words 
of the old chorus seemed to thrill one to 
the heart. Though evidently a native, 
she sang in English, and she had a pretty 
babyish way of shortening and slurring 
over her words that quite fascinated 
me. 

“ By George!” whispered Dick, “ here’s 
a find. I wonder we’ve never seen her 
before. I have quite lost my heart.” 

“Mind you don’t lose your head as 
well,” I whispered warningly; “there 
are some nasty-looking gentlemen about.” 

Dick laughed carelessly, and as an 
answer dropped half-a-sovereign in the 
tambourine she held out, and stared, as I 
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thought, rather too admiringly in her 
lovely eyes as she passed. 

“T’m off after her,” muttered Dick 
presently, “I’m going to see her home” ; 
but before he could carry out his threat a 
stalwart form elbowed its way through 
the crowd, and old Van, smiling affec- 
tionately at the singer, and taking her 
arm, led her quickly away. 

“Goodness!” gasped Dick, “old Van! 
—why, it must be his Nita.” 

The same idea struck me, too. So this 
was she; this was his divinity. Well, 
she looked a good little thing, and she 
was certainly pretty enough to be any- 
one’s divinity. 

“Tllah, Illah, on to the cannon’s 
mouth,” sang Dick gaily, as we rode 
home. “Isn’t it pretty saying ‘ Illah’ 
instead of ‘Hurrah’? I like that dear 
little baby way she’s got of cutting her 
words—‘ Illah, Illah, on to the cannon’s 
mouth.’” 

I was silent. Knowing Mr. Dick’s 
nature, I doubted if any good could come 
of this meeting, to either Van or little 
Nita, and I determined to warn Van at 
the first opportunity. I was fond of the 
old fellow, and | didn’t want him to be 
robbed of his one treasure. It is possible, 
too, that I might have been a trifle 
jealous of Dick. She had hardly looked 
at me at all. 

The next day I was taken ill, and it 
was nearly a week before I saw Van 
again. 

When at last I told him of our meeting 
and the song we had heard, “It is my 
own fault,” he said sadly; “I don’t 
seem able to help the drink taking me 
sometimes. My head’s so weak, and then 
I go and boast about her, though it’s 
little I have to boast of. Mr. Teller, you 
say? Sir, I don’t like that gentleman ; 
he always makes fun of me, but it ain’t 
that—I don’t like his face—I don’t trust 
him. Perhaps he'll speak to her; I 
won't let her sing any more,” he went on 
hurriedly, “ my poor leetle Nita. 

“Sir, I believe you’re honest—come to 
our little home; you shall see her, and 
tell me whether you think I am right to 
trust her or not.” 

I assented willingly enough, and off 
we went. 
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It was a long walk through the 
straggling town, but we reached his home 
at last. It was a little cottage at the 
end of a dusty lane. Van went forward 
to open the door, but he had hardly 
taken a step when he started, and turning 
deadly pale, gripped me by the arm. 

There were two people talking in that 
little cottage—a man and a woman. 
Through the chinks in the little broken 
door I could see Nita, and, as I feared— 
Dick. Yes, there he sat, Nita kneeling 
at his feet, looking up at him with her 
lovely timid eyes—his arms were round 
her, and as Van stooped forward, their 
lips met in a passionate kiss. 

Van released the grip that was crush- 
ing all the feeling out of my arm and 
staggered away. I thought it best in his 
present state of mind to follow him, but 
he hardly seemed to notice my presence, 
and for a while said nothing. 

By-and-by I could hear him muttering 
to himself, half mechanically, “ What 
shall I do ?—what shall I do?” 

“Kill him,” I said recklessly, a feeling 
of intense pity in my heart for this 
homely old fellow, whose one dear lamb 
was straying from him. ‘No one would 
blame you in a place like this for shoot- 
ing your wife’s lover.” 

He shuddered. “ Listen, sir,’’ he said. 
“ She’s not my wife—no! "’—stopping me 
as I was about to speak—“ and she’s not 
my mistress either. I'll tell you every- 
thing. It’s two years now since I first 
met her. I had only just come out here 
then. I found her a little motherless 
thing in the streets with a couple of 
sparrows at her wrist, trying to sell them 
for a few halfpence, to keep herself from 
starvation. 

“I took her to my home. She’s as 
pure to-day as when she left her mother's 
breast. She’s had her own little room 
back there in the old cottage, and she’s 
been like my own child to me ; I know it 
was foolish of me, but I hoped she might 
be something different, something more 
to me. I hoped some day she might 
grow to care for me. 

‘“*] haven’t much money,” he went on 
sadly, “and she liked singing, so I let her 
go sometimes ; but I take her home every 
day myself. I taught her that little song, 
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and all the English that she knows; she 
found it easier than the dear old German. 
She’s all the happiness I have, and now, 
through the drink, I’ve boasted of her to 
your gentlemen friends, and she’s going 
to be taken away from me—my leetle 
Nita. I don’t care for myself, sir. I’m 
an old soldier, and I'll get on well enough, 
but what is to become of her? Will he 
marry her? Ah! say you think he'll 
marry her—he shall, sir, he shall—I swear 
he shall.” 

I comforted him as well as I could, 
which was not very much, and after I 
had succeeded in persuading him to do 
nothing for a day or two, I left him, 
promising to speak to Dick myself. 

However, the next day the news came 
that an attack on the town was momen- 
tarily expected, and personal troubles 
were for the time forgotten in the 
necessary preparations for our defence. 

It came the next night—the attack, 
a hopeless rush of naked fanatics against 
a solid square of bayonets, and was 
fierce for a time; but discipline and 
superior weapons won the day at last, 
and the enemy retired with several 
prisoners, burning half the town as they 
went. 

The next morning, in the search 
through the streets for the dead and 
wounded, we discovered to our horror 
that among those who were missing 
was little Nita, and it was evident she 
must have been taken prisoner during 
the fight. 

Van was for the time a madman; 
nothing would satisfy him but that we 
should at once set out for her rescue. 

In vain we told him that he would 
have to go almost alone, that no man 
could be spared from the town, as 
another attack was probable at any 
moment ; nothing could alter his decision, 
and at last I had to consent to go with 
him. 

Dick refused flatly at first, but the 
savage sneer on Van’s face when he 
heard him roused what little pride he 
had, and we three set out together. 

It was a mad ride, and we were led 
by a madman. 

Van seemed utterly changed from the 
kind old fellow of former days. He was 
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silent as we tore along through the 
ruined streets, out into the burning 
desert—only a hoarse sound in his 
throat showed that he was alive at all. 

Looking back on that ride, from these 
peaceful days, I have come to the con- 
clusion that he was not the only mad- 
man of the party. 

The thought of poor little Nita in the 
hands of those savages had got into my 
head too, and Dick once started on a 
fiery little Arab pony was powerless to 
shirk, so on we went. 

It was a mad race—mile after mile of 
burning sand flew by, and still no sign of 
our chase. We knew if we didn’t catch 
them before night our ride would be 
useless. 

We had managed to learn that there 
were only a dozen of them at most, and 
if we could come up with them before 
they joined their main body, there might 
be some hope for Nita after all. 

Still the hours passed, and our horses, 
unaccustomed to such terrible work, 
began to fail us. 

Van’s mount alone—an old charger— 
seemed to be fired with the rider’s spirit 
and to be tireless, and, gradually gaining 
on us, by the end of the afternoon had 
left us far behind. 

Dick and I rode on in silence; we 
were too done up to think of talking, 
and were nearly dropping from our 
saddles. 

When we had almost given up hope 
of ever seeing Van or Nita again, a shot, 
fired far away in front, caught our ear, 
and I saw Dick turn as white as a sheet. 

A few moments more, and as we turned 
a clump of burned bushes and came out 
into the open, we could see Van on foot, 
a few hundred yards away, surrounded 
by what seemed to my dazzled eyes a 
hundred devils, dancing, cutting, strug- 
gling round him. 

He was fighting hard yet, but, ride as 
we would, it seemed impossible that we 
could reach him in time. 

I saw Dick, paler than ever, fumbling 
with his stirrup-leathers—he was funking 
it, I could see. 

At any other time I could have laughed 
to see the look of horror that came 
over his face when his horse, which was 
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lighter than mine, began gradually to 
pass me. 

Another moment and his leathers gave 
way, and down he came to the ground— 
a coward, as I had feared. 

Another few seconds and I was within 
a hundred yards of Van, shouting with 
all my strength. 

He was standing over a little figure, 
that lay in a heap at his feet. His 
revolver in one hand was empty, and the 
other arm seemed hardly able to raise 
his sword. 

Then there was a rush, and I seemed 
to be cutting, cutting at dusky forms, 
that stabbed me everywhere, and clung 
round my horse’s neck ; then another rush, 
and I found myself alone with Van and 
Nita. 

Nita seemed only to have fainted, 
but Van had fallen, and to my hurried 
glance he seemed almost cut to pieces. 

I had some slight surgical knowledge, 
and I roughly tied up the two worst 
wounds—a horrible cut over the eye that 
had nearly blinded him, and a wound in 
his leg that had severed an artery. 

Two minutes more, and he must have 
bled to death. 


Little Nita soon came round; he had 


defended her well enough—she hadn't 
a scratch. 

Van struggled to his knees after a 
moment or two, and bending over her, 
clasped her in his arms. 

She had been badly frightened, and 
was babbling on _ half - unconsciously, 
mixing her own native tongue with her 
pretty baby English. 

“Qo saved me, Dick—’oo darlin’ Dick. 
I knew ’oo would,” she sobbed. “ Oh, 
they frightened me so-so-so.” 

Van staggered and fell back again 
when he heard what she was saying. 

All his courage, all his wounds, what 
were they worth? She had believed it 
was Dick—“ darlin’ Dick”—who had 
saved her. She had never even thought 
of Van. 

“ Darlin’ Dick” looked a ghastly object, 
as he limped up a few minutes later. 

He began a lame account of his stirrup 
breaking, but I turned my back, chuck- 
ling to myself, as I saw that his horse 
had stepped carefully on his face, when 
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he fell, and spoilt his beauty for a good 
many months to come. 

“Dick, you darlin’ Dick,” sobbed 
Nita, and he limped to her side. 

I turned to Van. To my horror, the 
bandage had slipped, and he was lying 
literally in a pool of his own blood. 

Nothing could save him now. I had 
never known a bandage of that kind to 
slip before. As I leaned over him I saw 
what those last words of Nita had done. 

“ My poor old Van,” I cried; “ why— 
how could you?” 

“Yes,” he said, interrupting me, and 
almost a smile on his worn old face. 
“Tt wasn’t your fault, sir. I did it. It’s 
better so—it’s betterso. Tell him—him, 
Mr. Dick, I want him—quick—quick— 
tell him.” 

I never knew what passed between the 
two men in those few seconds. I walked 
away a few paces. 

I wasn’t feeling very well. The courage 
of the one man and the cowardice of the 
other sickened me; and I, too, was 
wounded. 

When I returned Van had fallen back 
again; the exertion had finished the old 
fellow. 

Dick was nursing Nita—holding her in 
his arms, kissing ‘her, within two yards of 
poor old Van. 

I felt for a moment as if I could have 
killed them both, but Dick looked so 
shocked and sobered down, that I hoped 
that little Nita’s future might be safe 
with him after all, for his sake. 

* * * * 

I was invalided the next day to Cairo, 
and it was many months before I again 
rode through the streets of dusty Carna. 

When I did at last, it hardly seemed 
strange to find myself in the old street, 
and hear Nita’s lovely voice again. 

I knew it at once—even the old 
song. 

Clear it rang through the dusty sky— 
** Tilah, [llah, on to the cannon’s mouth.” 

She recognised me at once, and as | 
passed, a hard, reckless look came over her 
lovely little face. Lovely, but oh! how 
changed—the innocent—the sweet, timid 
look, even the pretty baby accent, all 
gone—all gone. 


“Tllah, Illah, on to the cannon’s 
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mouth,” rang in my ears as I rode poor little Nita, to have Dick Teller 
down the dusty street, rang in my heart turned out of the regiment, as a coward 
for many a weary month afterwards. and a brute, but it gave me the first 

It wasn’t much satisfaction to me, or pleasant five minutes I had had for six 
any great revenge for Van’s memory and long months. 





THE WEARY LOVER. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


HEN flowers lie low and the frosts fall keen, 
Love, come thou to me: 
When grey skies weep where the earth was green, 
And the hard winds bite 
Thro’ the wailing night, 
Love, come thou to me. 


When joys are done, and the tears flow fast, 
Love, come thou to me: 
When laughter dies and the soul aghast 
Stares trembling up 
From an empty cup, 
Love, come thou to me. 


When snows lie thick, and the world is white, 
Love, come thou to me: 


When fears grow strong, and the faith grows light, 
No God will care 
If I find thee fair; 


Love, come thou to me. 








CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Winter is here—all the flowers are dead, 
No posy is gracing the room; 

But the coral and pearls of rare lustre are spread 
In the holly and mistletoe bloom. 





